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A Literary Supplement appears gratis with this weeks 
tissue. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 


ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King’s birthday which fell on Lord Mayor’s Day 
was celebrated enthusiastically by many people in many 
lands ; and the King himself recognised the breadth of 
the loyalty, as it were by anticipation, by ordering on 
this day Letters Patent to be passed under the Great Seal 
creating the Duke of Cornwall Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester. The date of the bestowal of the title 
may be appropriately considered in connexion with the 
colonial tour. The Principality, which has sent its 
congratulations through its chief town Cardiff, will feel 
that it is more than ever honoured by the privilege of 
giving its title to a Prince who has been in touch with 
every considerable part of a vast empire ; from now the 
title is coloured by yet another event of history. Still it 
will be difficult for a little, or a long, time not to allow 
the title to suggest the King. As Prince of Wales the 
King played his public part for so many years with 
such unvarying tact that it has been especially difficult 
to break away from the association of the name. The 
Prince of Wales’ Hospital Fund, which there is much 
anxiety to increase substantially by the time of the 
Coronation, is one of many charity heritages to which 
the Duke of Cornwall has succeeded. 


The man and the occasion prepared the world to 
expect a great speech from Lord Salisbury at the 
Mansion House dinner. In the past critical expres- 
sions of policy have often been kept back for this occa- 
sion and this year a long time had elapsed since Lord 
Salisbury or any other minister had given important 
information to the public on any great question. The 
expectant world was never more brusquely disappointed. 
If Lord Salisbury had not been the speaker nobody 
would have taken notice of the speech, and there was 
something almost pitiful in the attempts of the press in 
England and on the Continent to conceal their chagrin. 


Beyond a vague optimism there was no feature even 
capable of stimulating Continental comment. Lord 
Salisbury kept close to the subject of the war and as 
there is nothing new to be said about the war he wisely 
made no effort at novelty. But if Lord Salisbury said 
little, he left a great deal out intentionally. He assured 
the public with conscious solemnity that if he might 
break the silence incumbent on a member of the Cabinet, 
he could say all sorts of things calculated to inspire 
confidence. Lord Salisbury being what he is, we may 
accept this negative assurance with more trust than the 
positive promises of less old, less reticent and less wise 
politicians and critics. Nevertheless nobody knows 
what he meant. 


Perhaps Lord Salisbury’s many omissions, other than 
the one he boasted of, were due in part to a knowledge 
of what Mr. Brodrick wished to say at the City Carlton 
Club. He filled up to an unexpectedly complete degree 
the details of the ‘‘ steady and substantial progress ” 
which Lord Salisbury posited. Mr. Brodrick’s figures 
will carry assurance through the country as well 
as to the Stock Exchange. As many as 42,000 fight- 
ing Boers are now either prisoners or have surrendered 
and 11,000 more come under the head of casualties. 
Mr. Brodrick estimates that 10,000 more remain in the 
field. These are no doubt picked men and stronger 
than their numbers but the strongest men are not proof 
against the hardship of a continuous campaign, and 
Lord Kitchener’s lists are still reported each week. Mr. 
Brodrick’s sketch of the success of the blockhouse 
system shows that two large districts in the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony respectively are completely 
shut off from the enemy. Within this pale the arts of 
peace are already beginning to flourish. No railways 
were cut in October and many hundred refugees are 
being sent back each week. Though the Rand Was not 
explicitly mentioned we may feel confidence that work 
there is already being resumed on a considerable 
scale. 


Mr. Brodrick has never before shown such solid signs 
of convincing power as an orator. He touched perhaps 
on too many subjects; his defence of the Government 
in respect of the ‘“‘returned empties” was inconclusive 
and his allusion to General Buller was uncalled for 
and inadequate. It is good news that the Duke of 
Connaught is not to be a peace general but looks 
forward to commanding his Army Corps if need be in 
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war. An announcement respecting the cruelty of the 
Boers was received by Mr. Brodrick on the morning of 
his speech. 
ment Lord Kitchener telegraphed that the Boers in 
order to keep secret the news of their whereabouts were 
in the habit of murdering the Kaffirs along the route. 
He gave some terrible details of Medea-like cruelty. 
If the remaining Boers continue such barbarities, it 


Edward Grey has lately done more work to make that 


In answer to a question from the Govern- | 


will be Lord Kitchener's duty on humanitarian grounds | 


no longer to treat the enemy as civilised belligerents in 
any sense. For years we have been defending the 
natives from Boer cruelty ; and but for our protection 
of the Boers themselves the natives would have been 
their own avengers and exterminated their enemy long 
ago. 


The only piece of news from South Africa which has 
interested the public is the announcement that De Wet 
who appears and disappears with the alternating 
splendour of Lord Rosebery or the Nova Persei star 
is collecting men in the north-east of the Orange River 
Colony.. Lord Kitchener’s weekly aggregate is smaller 
than it has been for many weeks, but it is still consider- 
able. If we have to deduct an average of 63 Boers 
killed, 105 wounded, 104 prisoners, and 45 surrendered 
each week from the total of 10,000 Boers estimated to be 
now left, the end of the war may be approximately esti- 
mated. Outside the fringe of block-houses the.columns 
have been everywhere busy; the most important work 
being done by Colonel Garratt and Colonel Pulteney in 
the Vryheid district. The ignorance of the Boers is 
pointed by an incident of their operations : some Boers 


surrounded in a farmhouse refused to surrender until | 


unity possible than any other member of the party. 
The glorification of disunity would have come as badly 
from anyone other than Sir Edward Grey as Lord 
Salisbury’s boast of reticence would have rung false 
on the lips of any other member of the Cabinet. 


Sir William Harcourt must not trade too much on his 
‘ Historicus” reputation. He should have considered 


| before troubling the ‘‘ Times ” with his colossal letter of 


they were absolutely assured that prisoners were not | 


shot. 


Lord Methuen is moving against Delarey and 
Kemp. 


In Cape Colony Maritz has succeeded in taking 


a small convoy: otherwise everything has pregressed of Commons. 


successfully. 


On the principle of never prophesying except ona 


last week, recalling in its bulk certain efforts of the days 
of his Protestant enthusiasm, that other people read Wel-- 
lington’s letters and despatches as well as he, and do not 
confine their reading to passages that tell only on one 
side. Sir William had cited a passage in which the Duke 
defended the Spanish irregulars whom Masséna had 
described as ‘‘ assassins et voleurs du grand chemin”. 
‘* Historicus ” in the ‘‘ Times’ of Wednesday last 
cited another despatch, in which the Duke wrote to 
Sir W. C. Beresford that if he had to complain further of 
Bidarry and Baygorry or any other French villages, he 
would destroy them and hang up all the people belong- 
ing to them that he might find. This two-faced view of 
guerillas may not put WeHington in a better light but. 
it effectively disposes of Sir William Harcourt’s attempt 
to claim him as an opponent of severe treatment of 
irregulars such as are the Boers now in the field. 


Lord Rosebery continues to pour ideas ‘‘into the 
common stock”. The duty of replying to the toast 
of the Houses of Parliament before the Edinburgh 
Merchant Company on Thursday gave him a chance of 
discussing the nature of the government of the country. 
He was pathetic over his own failure to put the House 


| of Lords on a business footing, and he made an indict- 
_ ment, full of the pith of sense, against the House 


The stress of formalised and unceas- 
ing opposition has driven the intellect of politicians 


| into the channels of mere militant debate, and apathy 
_ concerning wide schemes for the weal of the com- 


certainty, it would no doubt be safest to say nothing in | 


praise of sending back Major-General Sir Ian Hamilton 
to the seat of war as chief of Lord Kitchener’s Staff. 
On the face of it, however, the selection seems to be a 
particularly good one. Sir Ian Hamilton has already 
played a brilliant part in the war, and shown, both 
there and elsewhere, some very valuable military 
qualities, including vigour, resource, and patience. On 
the other hand this sending of the same distinguished 
young general first from South Africa to the War 
Office, and then from the War Office to South Africa— 
both within a comparatively short space of time— 
suggests rather an alarming paucity of material from 
which to choose. Not many years ago it was the 
fashion to say that we had only one general. Our new 
needs make it essential that we should have several. 
The existence of a sound and thoroughly reformed 
military system would mean that a large number of 
competent officers, identically trained according to 
certain fixed plans and principles, would always be 
available for selection; and constantly ringing the 
changes with the same dozen or half-dozen men in 
every emergency reveals the existence of a low average 
standard which must either be the result of a defective 
system, or of no system at all. 


Sir Edward Grey made a series of little speeches in 
Liverpool in which he centred his attention on Liberal 
unity. If his contention is sound that unity is rather a 
bad thing than otherwise in an Opposition, the Liberal 
party are to be congratulated on their force. Nodoubt 
many of the most sportsmanlike Oppositions have owed 
some of their strength to the variety of points of view 
from which these criticisms have been delivered. In 
the case of Sir Edward Grey himself, his conviction, 
which he again expressed, that the war must be left to 
the present Ministry so far strengthens his attack on 
what he calls the shortsightedness of the Government 
in their dismissal of General Buller. Mr. Balfour would 
be the first to acknowledge the value in opposition of 
a fourth party or a party within a party. Nevertheless 
an Opposition must possess a potential unity, to save 
‘its criticism from sheer caprice. We believe that Sir 


munity has been fostered by the contentious atmo- 
sphere of the Commons. The indictment is true ; but 
Lord Rosebery’s logic involves the conviction of party 
government on all counts. Are we to surrender all 
those benefits of competitive discussion, which seemed 
of such essential value to Bagehot, because many great 
measures are checked in their development? Is party 
government played out? Lord Rosebery’s perhaps 
intentionally flippant contribution to constructive 
government suggests that the true substitute for party 
politics is not yet discovered. All Governments are in 
need of business men; but judging from exactly 
two-thirds of the instances produced by Lord Rosebery 
business capacity means advertising courage and not 
much more. On the new system the Cabinet would 
contain a large majority of Americans. 


The retirement of Count Hatzfeldt from the position 
of German Ambassador will be much regretted in 
England, but the news caused no'surprise. The work 
of the Embassy latterly has fallen largely on his secre- 
taries and it had become clear that prolonged ill-health 
would compel his retirement. The compliments which 
the German Emperor paid him on accepting his resigna- 
tion were the issue of the personal appreciation, not the 
words of official formality. The Kaiser has worked 
hard to prove to the German nation that their present 
irritation with England is neither politic nor just. 
Count Hatzfeldt, though latterly he had to be carried 
up to his work in the Foreign Office, was nevertheless 
effectively active in promoting the good feeling between 
the governing classes in the two countries. In his several 
diplomatic positions he has successively justified Bis- 
marck’s boast ‘‘ that he was the best horse in his stable”. 
When he has been incapacitated from work his place 
has been taken by Count Metternich, who it is under- 
stood will be his successor. The appointment would 
be the best assurance of the continuity of the work 
which Count Hatzfeldt to the regret of everyone has 
been compelled to give up. 


France and Turkey have settled their differences with 


. almost ludicrous rapidity. Bygones are to be bygones, 
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M. Constans and M. Bapst are to return to their posts | decided to adopt in such cases. Hitherto it must be 


and the French war fleet, though it is still kept in | 


Turkish waters, has retired from Mitylene. The Sultan 
with obsequious promptitude has acceded to every 
demand of the French Government. The French 
schools, churches, hospitals, asylums and other institu- 
tions are promised official recognition together with 
certain exemptions and privileges ; and the election of 
the Chaldean Patriarch has been ratified. The promises 
of the Ottoman Government also include the full settle- 
ment of the Lorando and Tubini claims. The triumph of 
France has been signal and, though the Sick Man of the 
East is not altogether a formidable foe, M. Delcassé will 
deserve the glory which his countrymen are never 
reluctant to bestow on the maker of a theatrical coup. 
He will also earn the gratitude of other nations. In 
his temporary fright the Sultan has already settled 
handsomely some of the Austrian claims. 


In a diplomatic sense the French victory is remark- 
able. Such a high handed act as this menace of the 
Dardanelles was performed not only without a single 
note of protest from aay other Power but with almost 
universal approbation. On the face of things, consider- 
ing how intense is the interest of England, Germany, 
Austria and Russia in the state of the Turkish Empire, 
their serene acceptance of M. Delcassé’s action is 
almost unprecedented in diplomatic history. France 
has observed the susceptibilities of the several nations 
with native tact and her ships were withdrawn at the 
earliest possible moment. The unfortunate Sultan 
must feel that he has achieved a splendour of isolation 
to which even England is a stranger. He has won no 
advantage unless his prompt and solemn promises 
conceal, as M. Delcasse’s critics are already pointing 
out, some further trick of procrastination. In this case, 
mow the experiment has been once successfully per- 
formed, the Sultan will see ‘‘some other ship some 
other day” seize some other island and hold it till 
promise and performance meet. . 


If the public were even reasonably interested in China, 
it might bealarmed. The extremely important telegram 
sent by the ’ Times ” correspondent from Peking is so far 


to the arts of peace, as if nothing much had happened. 
But there are a multitude of elements of unrest. Though 


the great southern viceroys who represent now the | 
_ subways are laid enables access to be obtained by short 


most powerful interest in China are protesting against 
the Manchurian agreement, their protest does not 
appeal to the people to whom Manchuria is a terra 
incognita. The size of China is so enormous that 
in many parts the news of affairs in Peking is only 
just beginning to percolate to the less informed 
classes at the moment that the Court is return- 
ing. The victory of the foreigners is altogether 
unaccredited, and the fact that the remaining relic of the 
foreigner, the increased taxation, will fall with especial 
heaviness on the innocent peoples in the Yang-tsze 
provinces, where British influence should be greatest, 
will not be good either for us or the Viceroys or the 
peace of the country. The effect of the edict forbidding 
the importation of arms has been to stimulate to an 
extraordinary degree the manufactories within China. 
Even the defeat inflicted has had so little effect on the 
nerves of Chinese statesmen that they are busy as ever 
evading the terms of the protocol, especially in respect 
of the punishment of offenders. 


The long minority of its new chief, to which the death 
of the Maharaja of Patiala has condemned the premier 
Sikh State, has led the Panjab Government to a 
deliverance of its policy concerning the education and 
training of minor princes. It has reached the parting 
of the ways between the old fashion and the new— 
between the Native and the European methods. The 
compromise once attempted between the two has been 
pronounced a failure and the Indian Government has 


decided definitely in favour of Western training. The | 
_ kinds of subways wherever it pleases. 


young chief is to have an English tutor till he is old 
enough to go to the Chiefs College at Lahore which is, 
so far as may be, an Indian Eton for the ruling houses. 
The decision is a very important one if it is a declaration 
of the policy which the Supreme Government has 


confessed the results of European training have not 
been encouraging. With a very few exceptions such as 
the Maharaja of Gwalior the system has at its best 


| succeeded only in turning out rulers and nobles of 


pleasing manners and social accomplishments which 
have enabled them to shine in European circles while 
the welfare of their subjects or estates has been neg- 
lected. The hopeful feature of the programme is that it 
does not involve a house in Park Lane or an introduc 
tion to Parisian gaieties. 


President Roosevelt laid himself open to most virulent 
vituperation by asking Mr. Washington, a clever and 
enlightened negro, to dinner. The effect of the out- 
break of racial intolerance has apparently been only to 
confirm President Roosevelt in his policy. On the re- 
commendation of the negro whom he asked to dinner 
President Roosevelt has appointed another negro to an 
official position in Columbia. It will be interesting to 
watch Mr. Roosevelt’s enemies seeking for vituperative 
superlatives. From their point of view the official 
appointment of a negro is a grosser extravagance than 
asking one to dinner. A certain amount of colour pre- 
judice is perhaps natural enough but if a negro is able 
to take his degree at an American university, he ought 


| to be a recognised competitor in the struggle for social 


and official prominence. In this country we cannot 
realise the intense dislike of the negro by the American 
citizen ; and we sincerely hope that we never shall. 
President Roosevelt has advanced a step further in 
courage by giving the assurance that in the army, the 
navy, and the colonies all political influence, direct or 
indirect, would be excluded. 


The London County Council has decided to place 
before Parliament what is for London a novel scheme. 
The proposal is to construct a subway from the Victoria 
Empankment to Southampton Row for the purpose of 
laying in it tramways for electrical traction. The con- 
struction of the subway will be facilitated by the fact 
that a large part of its route will lie under the new 
street which is being constructed from the Strand to 


| Holborn, and the scheme is, on that account, described 


reassuring that it represents the country as settling down as an ideal one for a first experiment of the shallow 


underground system of tramways. This system is in 
successful operation in New York and Boston and has 
distinct advantages. The shallow depth at which the 


flights of steps at frequent intervals, and the expense 
and delay of lifts, which are necessities of deep-level 
railways, are thus avoided. In view of the many 
schemes for such railways which are before Parliament, 
the Council does well to put forward a definite pro- 
posal for underground tramways. ‘‘ Tubes” are 
wanted, especially for long-distance journeys, but 
the means of locomotion recommended by the Council 
should also play a useful part in providing cheap and 
badly needed facilities for communication. 


The Council has shown some of the wisdom of the 
serpent in selecting the route for its first scheme. The 
advantages of its proposed underground lines depend 
largely upon its being allowed to carry out a project 
which Parliament has frequently and very rightly 
rejected, namely to make tramways over Westminster 
Bridge and down the Embankment. Without that 
concession the linking up of the surface tramways 
north and south of the Thames, which is a leading 
object of the scheme, cannot be effected. The Council 
probably thinks that Parliament will have to relax its 
opposition to the Embankment lines or run the risk 
of hindering the inauguration of a new method of 
locomotion, which will have the incidental advantage 
of relieving the inconvenience caused by the continued 
breaking up of the existing thoroughfares. The 
invariable accompaniment of every tramline subway 
will be subways for pipes and wires; indeed the 
Council is asking for a general power to make both 
It can scarcely 
expect to get so large a power as that but it naturally 
hopes to influence Parliament by the prospect held 
out of dealing effectively with the nutsance of street 
obstruction. 
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The question of the financial position of trade 
unions has assumed special importance owing to the 
decision of the House of Lords in the Taff Vale 
Railway case. For the first time in their history 
since they were recognised by the law, their funds 
became liable for breaches of the law committed 
by officials in carrying on trade disputes. The 
official Report on Trade Unions shows that these 
funds are rapidly growing. Since 1892 they have 
increased. from £1,619,689 to £3,766,625 in 1900, 
a growth of nearly 133 per cent. About one half 
of this consists of deposits in banks, especially the 
Post Office Savings Bank. The rest is invested in 
corporation stock, railway stock, freehold and lease- 
told property and mortgages and such ordinary modes 
of investment ; and there is a tendency to favour these 
more permanent forms of investment. Membership too 
increased during 1900 more than in an average year of 
the period 1892 99, and the whole membership now 
stands at 1,905,116. Of this women contribute 122,047 
a slight increase but only 64 per cent. of the total 
membership. Very noticeable facts about the years 
1899-1900 are the very small amount compared with 
previous years paid for dispute benefit; the compara- 
tively small amount of unemployed benefit of 1899, and 
the sudden increase in 1900 of about £75,000 ; together 
with the large increases in the sums paid for sick and 
accident benefits in the two years, as well as the steady 
increase in payments on account of superannuation 
allowances and funeral benefits. The social value of 
items such as these needs no demonstration. 


The explosion of the gun on board H.M.S. ‘ Royal 
Sovereign ” which caused the death of one officer and 
seven men was not the last of the disasters by sea. A 
gale of exceptional violence arose on Tuesday. The chief 
stress of its fury fell on the North-East coast and the 
‘tale of calamity is grievous. It is thought that about 
two hundred lives have been lost on the English 
coast alone. Five vessels foundered off Sunderland in 
fifteen hours involving thirty-four lives. A Swedish 
‘barque*was wrecked and broken up off West Hartlepool 
and seven men were drowned without the possibility of 
assistance from any of the many thousand spectators 
who were looking on. The disaster which involved the 
greatest loss of life was the wreck of the cruiser 
Active” in Leith Roads. She dragged her anchors 
and was literally hurled against the breakwater by the 
power of the storm. The captain and thirteen hands 
were drowned and five hands saved. The storm was 
not nearly so severe in the South, but there were many 
wrecks. Among others the Calais mailboat ‘‘ Le 
Nord” had a narrow escape. She struck the Dover 
lightship and cut her nearly intwo; but the eight men 
some of whom had to jump into the sea were all eventu- 
ally saved and the steamer which lay off the South 
Foreland all night escaped with a broken paddlebox. 

The Bank returns of Thursday exhibit an increase 
in the total reserve of £176,200 and the bullion and 
coin is lower by 259,300; £266,000 has been taken 
out on balance for abroad and the resultant of the 
various changes in the figures is a decreasing 
4 per cent. in the proportion which stands at 45% 
per cent. The Funds have shown slight irregularity 
during the week, with an upward tendency, having 
touched g2 on Wednesday, but close rather easier. 
The dealings in the Home Railway market have been 
very restricted, the traffic receipts of the heavy lines 
with two exceptions having been lower. American Rail- 
toad shares have experienced a general set-back and 
with the exception of Canadian Pacifics close weaker 
than at the opening. The heavy drain of gold from 
New York may curtail operations in Wall Street 
and the new company with a capital of §400,000,000, 
formed to assist the North-Western settlement, is 
a disturbing factor in the market. South African 
shares show some improvement; the tone is distinctly 
better, Mr. Brodrick’s speech being favourably regarded, 
and Lord Milner’s arrangements with the Portuguese 
authorities respecting the importation of native labour 
to the Rand further assisted the market: The remain- 
ing markets have been featureless. Consols 91. 
Bank rate 4 per cent. (31 October, 1901). 


LORD SALISBURY AND MR. BRODRICK. 


YSTIFICATION is a vulgar art, and to do Lord 
Salisbury justice, he seldom descends to it. Yet 
it is not too much to say that the Prime Minister’s 
Guildhall speech puzzled everybody. A slang phrase 
often sums up the feeling of the hour ; and we hazard 
the calculation that nine men out of ten on hearing or 
reading the Premier’s speech asked themselves, What 
has Lord Salisbury got up his sleeve? The language 
was remarkable, and delivered with every appearance 
of gravity. Lord Salisbury began by deprecating ‘‘ the 
spirit of pessimism which extends itself over all public 
expressions of opinion” on the war, for which he saw 
cause”. ‘* What I think we have absolutely 
secured ”, continued the Prime Minister, ‘‘is a steady, 
unvarying progress towards a successful issue. If you 
will consider all that has passed, you will see that there 
is nothing in the events that have gone by to lead us in 
any degree to modify that confident hope of a success- 
ful and early issue which we have constantly enter- 
tained”. Then, as if conscious that this statement, con- 
sidering ‘‘all that has passed” quite recently, sounded 
like an audacious paradox, Lord Salisbury hastened 
to remind us that we were not fighting with a civilised 
power, which gives in as soon as the capital is captured, 
but with an unorganised, semi-barbarous enemy, that 
waged guerilla warfare. Having thus softened an 
apparent paradox bya familiar and indisputable fact, 
Lord Salisbury fell into the ‘‘ we could an if we would” 
vein. ‘‘We cannot lay before you the whole circum- 
stances of the case: we cannot tell you publicly all that 
is going on. We should be grossly neglecting our 
duty if we did so; and yet it is only by some revelation 
of that kind that we can give you full and entire satis- 
faction.”” These are the words that have excited such 
hope, and provoked so much speculation. What do 
they mean? We reject at once the suggestion, put 
forward in certain quarters, that they mean nothing in 
particular ; that the Prime Minister was merely soothing 
the public, as a nurse soothes a child, by repeating 
comfortable generalities. Lord Salisbury would be 
unworthy of his high office, were he capable of trifling 
with the nation, which really has some grounds for 
anxiety, by using grave and suggestive words in so 
flippant a manner. We assume that the Prime Minister 
meant that the Government is in possession of informa- 
tion, which it is not expedient to publish, but which 
satisfies the Cabinet that ‘‘sure and substantial pro- 
gress”’ is being made with the war. We do not agree 
with some of the leading organs in the press that the 
country has a right to be taken into the confidence of 
the Ministry. Whether information should be published 
or witbheld is a matter entirely within the discretion of 
the Cabinet. Lord Salisbury must have had some good 
diplomatic or military reason for refusing to satisfy us 
by a revelation, and for not telling us publicly all that 
is going on. Our anxiety ought to be sensibly 
diminished by the assurance from so high an authority 
as the Prime Minister that what we are not told is so 
much better than what we are told. 

The Guildhall mystery is however deepened rather 
than relieved by Mr. Brodrick’s speech on Wednesday 
at the City Carlton Club. For if the Prime Minister 
told us nothing the Secretary for War told us 
everything. At least we cannot imagine what 
Mr. Brodrick kept back, so fully did he enter into 
the details of the situation. It is by far the 
best speech that has been made since the rising 
of Parliament by any statesman of the front rank, and 
it is we think the best speech that has ever been made 
by Mr. Brodrick. There is here real and solid matter 
for comfort, even for congratulation. Nothing could 
have been more effective than Mr. Brodrick’s answer to 
the mumping cant about the concentration camps. It 
was necessary for the purposes of the war to destroy 
or dismantle the farmhouses inhabited by these women 
and children. Would they have fared better had we 
left them on the bare veld? The war would certainly 
have been over long ago had we done so: but what 
would the humanitarians have said? As for the death 
rate, ‘‘you cannot”, as Mr. Brodrick said, ‘‘ compare 
the death rate of camps from which all the healthy 
males have been taken out with an ordinary death 
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rate”. The rate of infant mortality in the towns of 
this country is over 33 per cent., and according to good 
authority itis far higher among Boer children in normal 
conditions. Mr. Brodrick’s statement, made upon 
the‘ authority of Lord Kitchener, that some of the 
Boers have lately taken to covering up their tracks, 
and so eluding our columns, by murdering in cold 
blood the Kaffirs left behind them, ought to moderate 
the ‘ardour of those who champion the cause of ‘‘ the 
Bible-loving Boers, rightly struggling to be free”. 
The description of the blockhouse system was very 
interesting, and it is most satisfactory to learn that 
we are at last masters of the lines of communica- 
tion, and that railway-cutting has ceased. With the 
central area of the colonies cleared, with a hundred 
refugees per week returning to Johannesburg, and with 
the arrangements which we understand have been made 
for the supply of native labour, the mining industry on 
the Rand ought soon to resume production on a con- 
siderable scale. When once the civil and commercial 
life of the South African Colonies has returned to some- 
thing like normal activity, the desperadoes and bandits 
infthe mountains and on the fringe of the plains may be 
left to tire of the game, and we do not believe that they 
will face another winter. Some time ago this Review 
pressed upon the authorities the necessity of reliev- 
ing some of the stale troops, and it is gratify- 
ing to hear from the Secretary of State that 
cavalry and infantry are to be sent from Aldershot and 
India for this purpose. Four cavalry regiments, how- 
ever, and six regular line battalions will not make 
much impression on an army of nearly 250,000, and we 
must suppose that the number of the relieving regi- 
ments will be considerably increased. Mr. Brodrick’s 
speech has put a very different and much more cheerful 
complexion upon the situation in South Africa. The 
Secretary for War has fully and lucidly laid the case of 
the Government before the public, and we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that a great deal has been accom. 
plished, and that substantial progress is being made 
month by month and week by week. We are very 
much indebted to the Secretary of State for giving us 
such copious and reassuring information, and we 
earnestly hope that Lord Salisbury will not take Mr. 
Brodrick too severely to task for ‘‘ grossly neglecting 
his duty”. 


IRELAND AND THE CAPE COLONY. 


‘|= is one of Mr. Morley’s arguments, perhaps 
the most telling of them all, in the pregnance of 
its gloomy suggestion, which imperialist champions 
seem one and all inclined to leave severely alone. 
They are very possibly wise but they are not brave. 
Lord Salisbury’s optimism flees the depression, as Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s omniscience the difficulty, of Mr. 
Morley’s Irish parallel. ‘‘ The things that were done 
in the new Ireland that you are building up in South 
Africa”, Mr. Morley says, ‘‘are more like what 
was done in the old Ireland on the repression of 
the rebellion of 1798”. And again, ‘‘ All war kindles 
hateful passions. All civil war heats the furnace 
hotter still, but civil war, with its ingredients of race 
feud, race jealousy, race animosity, makes the cauldron 
boil and seethe at its fiercest, and my charge is 
that all this [the public executions of the rebels] has 
aggravated the essential mischief of the situation, 
and that for days that will pass beyond the know- 
ledge of any of us here these transactions will not 
be forgotten”. These are weighty words. Mr. Morley’s 
attack is almost savage in its intensity ; but we infinitely 
prefer his methods to those of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. Thesuggestion that we are making a second 
Ireland in South Africa is one that if it were true might 
welladd to the disquieting reflections already aroused by 
the protraction of the war. It is reassuring, therefore, 
to notice at the outset how hopelessly inconsistent with 
the facts is the opening statement from which Mr. 
Morley develops his main argument. ‘‘ Two years 
ago”, he says, ‘‘we saw there [in South Africa] a 
flourishing self-governing colony of our own, with two 
races, the Dutch and the British, living side by side, 
with constantly strengthening ties of amity”. This is 


Mr. Morley’s description of the position produced by 
twenty years of conciliation on the part of England 
met by preparation for war on the part of the 
Boers and their Afrikander kinsmen, which in. August 
1899 wrung from Lord Milner his despairing appeal 
to the Queen’s Government to terminate the state of 
suspense at all costs. 

According to Mr. Morley the Dutch Afrikanders have 
as good reason for rebellion as had the Irish in 1798, 
and the punitive measures now being applied to the 
rebels in the Cape Colony will produce in the Afrikander 
population the same legacy of hatred as that which 
was produced in Ireland by the repression of the 
rebellion of 1798. Thus there are two distinct pro- 
positions involved in Mr. Morley’s argument from 
Ireland, which must be separately examined. First, 
then, have the Cape rebels the same grounds for revolt 
that the Irish had in ’98? No honest Englishman 
that knows anything of the past can dwell with 
pleasure on the history of the relations between this 
country and Ireland. During roughly a century—from 
the Elizabethan Conquest to the settlement effected by 
William II1I.—successive rebellions in Ireland were put 
down by ruthless campaigns, and none so ruthless as 
those of Oliver Cromwell, with their grim incidents of 
massacre and devastation, and their bitter sequels of 
wholesale confiscations of land followed in turn by 
the plantation of English and Scotch settlers upon the 
depopulated areas. During the eighteenth century 
an alien Church was thrust upon the people of Ireland, 
and barbarous penal laws were enforced against alk 
who followed what was in effect the religion of the 
people. Not only so but Irish industries from the time 
of William III. onward to the Union were deliberately 
and openly sacrificed to the interests of their British 
rivals. This (and more) was the heritage of the past 
which fired the Irish to rebel in 1798. Does Mr. 
Morley seriously suggest that the Cape rebels have 
any such cruel memories to justify their rising to-day 
against the British Crown? Asa matter of fact the 
case of the Cape rebels is the precise opposite of the 
case of the Irish. The Cape Dutch had indeed memo- 
ries of political oppression and of stifled industries, but 
the author of this past injustice was not England but the 
Dutch East India Company, and by implication—since 
the directorate of that great trading corporation was 
widely representative— the people of their own metro- 
polis, Holland. It is not an Englishman but a Dutch 
Afrikander who has written of the system under which the 
Cape Dutch were governed for acentury anda half, that 
it was ‘‘inall things political purely despotic ; inall things 
commercial purely monopolist”. With the advent of 
British rule the system thus epitomised by Watermeyer 
was completely changed. But a moral injury even 
more degrading in its effects was inflicted by the Dutch 
East India Company upon the community which it had 
brought into existence. The Cape Dutch were deliber- 
ately and of set purpose cut off from all intercourse 
with Europe. In the case of the Dutch of South Africa, 
therefore, British rule has meant not only the restora- 
tion of material prosperity, but the opportunity of 
becoming once more acquainted with European thought 
and literature. Nor had the Dutch Afrikanders (as we 
have only lately shown) any religious grievances such 
as had the Irish certainly as late as the epoch of Catholic 
emancipation—nor have they educational grievances, 
from which the Irish still suffer in that they have no 
Catholic University. 

Again, if there be any truth in the opinion that the 
mass of the Irish people are hostile to England because 
Home Rule has not been conceded, the fact would only 
serve to indicate how widely the position of the Irish 
malcontents differs from that of the Afrikander rebels. 
The Cape Colony came to us after the principle had 
been laid down that ‘“‘the only method of retaining 
distant colonies witk advantage is to enable them to 
govern themselves”. And so soon as the circumstances 
of the Cape Colony permitted—some would say before 
the colonists really wished it themselves—responsible 
government was established. Any argument which can 
be drawn from these facts will scarcely serve Mr. 
Morley’s purpose. If the grant of full political freedom, 
of Home Rule in excelsis failed to satisfy the national- 
ist aspirations of the Dutch Afrikander, is it more 
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likely that the same specific would heal the sores of | possible consequences were less serious, to note the 


Ireland ? 

The Cape rebels stand in a different category from 
the Boers. We did in a moment of national weakness 
renounce in effect our responsibility for the government 
of the Boers. The action of the late Free State in 
joining the Transvaal, naturally resented as it was in 
England, is after all only a fitting Nemesis for the in- 
difference which we showed to the plea of the same 
people, when, in 1854, they prayed to remain in enjoy- 
ment of the protection of British rule against their 
then powerful and dangerous native neighbours. If 


this be so, if, that is to say, the revolt of the Dutch | 
in the Cape Colony cannot be traced to any feeling of , 
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natural resentment for injury or injustice, past or | : 
| second day the Imperial carts were attacked by dis- 


present, the punitive measures which are now being 
employed in their case are in no sense comparable with 
the repression of the Irish rebellion of 1798. So that 
there is no reason to expect these measures to produce 
similar results. The measures which Mr. Morley 
condemns are stern; but who can truthfully say with 
the record of the past before him that they are 
undeserved? Let there be no mistake on this 
point. It is not possible for the Dutch Afrikander 
to say (as the Irishman could) ‘‘ You drove us to 
rebellion by massacre and confiscaticn, followed by a 
long course of political and civil injustice”. What he 
can and does say is, ‘‘ You gave us full equality with 
your own people, and we have refused the gift. Wedo 
not want your favours. We are not fighting for 
équality, but for supremacy”. The Afrikander no 
more wants the redress of grievances than the Boers 
wantterms. The present conflict in South Africa is 
ene in which a decision can only be obtained by our 
showing superiority in the qualities upon which the 
Boers ard their Afrikander allies themselves rely— 
physical endurance and sheer strength of will. The 
issue is not of our choosing ; but the Dutch, Boers and 
Afrikanders alike, have chosen to fight on these 


terms ; and it is only on this issue that the contest can | 


be decided. The underlying motive of the Afrikander 
movement was the belief that the Dutch colonist was a 
better man than the English. The test of merit was 
force of arms. In dealing with such a people as this 
but one course is open—to accept the gage and to 
show that the Englishman is the better man. When 
this has been done, the Dutch will recognise the only 
verdict which they understand, and abide by its 
Cecision. 


THE CHINESE FIASCO. 


a was little that is satisfactory regarding the 

political situation to be gathered from the speech 
of the President at the annual dinner of the China 
Association. Subsequent intelligence tends on the 
contrary to confirm the opinion expressed in the 
Saturpay Review of io August, that the so-called 
‘* settlement’ resembles the whited sepulchres which 
are made to appear beautiful outward but are within 
full of all uncleanness. The common impulse which 
inspired concerted action for the relief of the Legations 
exhausted itself in the act. Envies, hatreds and 


uncharjtableness broke loose when arms had given | 


place to the gown ; and it is due to the ingenuity of the 


protocol was eventually compiled. 
punishments was enumerated, but the fact remains 
that the chief culprits are still at large ; and instances 


the sentences passed on inferiors are carried out. The 
example we cited three months ago, of a magistrate 
twho had been denounced as guilty of seizing and 
harding over certain missionaries to Yu Hsien for 
execution being found still in office in Shanse, has been 
succeeded by the discovery of another, who had been 
sentenced to perpetual banishment in Turkestan, 
enjoying his leisure at the prefectural city of Chang-sha 
in Hunan. Certain people have been executed for the 
murder of English missionaries at Chu-chow, in the 


' over two hundred of the assailants”. 


| smile. 


subterfuges by which the Imperial Government is 
trying to recover ‘‘ face” in the eyes of its subjects. 
We have before us a narrative supplied to the ‘*‘ North 
China Herald” by one who accompanied the Court in its 
flight from Peking. Not until the foreign troops were 
actually within the walls was the Empress-Dowager 
told of the peril of the situation. It was on the morn- 
ing following their entry that she and the Empress 
Consort were hustled into one cart, the Emperor 
and heir-apparent into another, and the Exodus began. 
‘‘The gateways were crammed, by that time, with 
refugees fleeing in terror from the city: a passage had 
to be forced through the crowd, and the carts were 
actually drawn over the bodies of the slain.” On the 


banded troops, and ‘‘for twenty miles the bodyguard 
had to fight a pathway for their charges, cutting down 
But now all this 
is being represented to the masses as a tour of inspec- 
tion following a precedent set by the first Emperor of 
the Chin dynasty B.c. 221! and ‘‘ the very audacity of 
such a declaration makes it (we are told) look like 
truth to the ignorant people of the interior, who actu- 
ally believe it to beso”. The interdict on Examinations 
in Peking for five years is explained away as due to the 
destruction of the Examination Halls, ‘‘so that the 
Empress Dowager is considering the feasibility of hold- 
ing these Metropolitan Examinations in some other pro- 
vince”. The fortification of the Legations again, we 
are told by the ‘‘ Times” correspondent, is being ex- 
plained by a decision to box up the Foreign Envoys 
within a separate area, after the precedent of the old 
‘*Factories” at Canton! The prohibition of the import 
of arms was futile, at best, for the reasons that it could 
not be enforced in a country with 2,000 miles of coast 
line ; that it was certain to be evaded if the attempt 
were made, and that China could manufacture pretty 
nearly all she wanted herself. But it was worth while, 
if the pretence were kept up, to require that the pro- 
hibition should be expressed in fitting terms ; whereas 
an edict published in the ‘Peking Gazette” of 
27 August makes it appear that it is the ‘‘mer- 
chants at the Treaty ports who, under the name of 
acting on behalf of the officials, have been accus- 
tomed to import privately arms and ammunition into 
the country and sell them privately”. hat was, 
strictly speaking, against the laws; and, ‘‘ now, as 
there is much unrest among malcontents and 
desperadoes, it is necessary to proclaim in stern tones 
the prohibition of the importation of all sorts of firearms 
and ammunition into the Empire, with the object of 
preventing the seeds of rebellion and troubles”! Dr. 
Morrison’s recently published statement that all the 
arsenals in the Yang-tze Valley are working full time, 
and that “large contracts for the supply of rifles are 
being negotiated by the representatives of Continental 
firms” supplies any additional comment that may be 
required. 

If, as we are led to surmise, the Protocol was 
little better than a cloak for withdrawal, we may be 
content possibly to pass these evasions by with a 
But it is otherwise with his appeal in favour 
of the Yang-tze Viceroys which comes so opportunely to 


t | Support the remarks made by Sir Thomas Sutherland 
ciplomatists concerned rather than to any consensus of | 
purpose on the part of their superiors that a plausible | 


An imposing list of | 


to the same effect. The China Association has, from the 
first, in its published dispatches, through the medium 
of questions asked avowedly at its instance in the House 


_ of Commons and by every method open toit, maintained 
t : | that we are bound in honour to support the great 
crop up from time to time to show how imperfectly | 


province of Chekiang, but they were subordinates, the | 


superiors who encouraged them remaining free. 
Like master like man. 


officials against whose frontiers the wave of Boxer 
violence broke. Yet, we are told, the innocent Yang-tze 
provinces are ordered to contribute half the whole 
sum that has to be paid annually on account of the 
Boxer indemnity, while Manchuria is not required to 
contribute anything! It is small consolation to note 
that this issue was foreshadowed in the SATURDAY 
Review of 10 August. To define the reasons why 
Manchuria is let off would be to insult the intelligence 
of our readers. 

Setting aside the Indemnity, Article 11 which binds 
the Chinese Government ‘‘to negotiate the amend- 


| ments deemed necessary by foreign Governments to 


It would be amusing, if the | 


the treaties of commerce and navigation and other 
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subjects concerning commercial relations, with the object 
of facilitating them ” is regarded we believe by everyone 
interested in China as the most important. Warned 
perhaps by experience during antecedent negotiations, 
H.M. Government has elected to act in this matter 
alone ; and has appointed to that end a Commission to 
which Sir Thomas Sutherland alluded with faint praise. 
There was discretion no doubt in passing lightly over 
an appointment which deserves to be examined more 
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which Lord James has now shrunk from imposing on 
them. But it appears to him that there is ground for a 
compromise in the fact that since the rules of 1898 came 
into existence providing for certain extra sanitary pre- 
cautions, the cases of lead poisoning have been reduced 
to between one-third or one-fourth of what they were 
before. This is plausible, but it must be remembered 
that the improvement has been taking place whilst the 


| probability of restrictions being placed on the use of 


fully than is convenient on such occasions. Undoubtedly | 
there was implied in Lord Lansdowne’s invitation to | 


the China Association to nominate an Assistant Com- 
missioner a deserved recognition of the expert know- 
ledge which it possesses, and there is common recogni- 
tion of the excellence of the nomination it made. But 
criticism centres upon the appointment of Sir James 
Mackay; and the qualification of an  ex-President 
of the Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta to con- 
duct negotiations with China may perhaps be esti- 
mated by supposing that an ex-President of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Shanghai were sent to India to 
conduct negotiations for a commercial treaty with 
Persia. Briefly stated the object in view is to free 
commerce from inland taxation in exchange for an 
increase of the maritime customs dues. But the suc- 
cessful conduct of the negotiations in view requires 
knowledge not only how to conduct a mercantile trans- 
action, but of the fiscal and administrative system of 
China, of the relations of the Provinces to the Central 
Power, and of the customs and character of officials and 
people. For the Provinces are fiscal and administra- 
tive units and these taxes on the inland movement of 
commerce are among the chief sources of provincial 
revenue. A business man setting about such a 
grave matter would look around for, and be thank- 
ful to find, one equipped by special knowledge and 
experience for the task. The Government has 
deemed it wise to select one having no ante- 
cedent knowledge of the matters at issue, when it 


had under its hand notable experts and capable men m > 


the ranks of the Consular service and among mem- 
bers of an organisation which represents not only 
British merchants but every class of the British com- 
munity resident in or connected with China. Sir James 
Mackay is admittedly an able man; but he does not 
monopolise that qualification; and in placing him at 
the head of the Commission the Government has im- 
posed upon it a disqualification which may limit its 
prospects of success. 


LEAD POISONING LORD JAMES AND THE 
PUBLIC. 


1* is not so surprising as it is disappointing that the 

result of the arbitration between the Home Office 
and the pottery trade has come to so lame and impotent 
a conclusion. We do not mean by this that valuable 
results have not been obtained from the inquiry, but 
that Lord James of Hereford should have felt himself 
bound to leave for an indefinite period, twelve or 
eighteen months at the least, the most important ques- 
tion placed before him for his decision. This question 
was whether manufacturers should by the rules of the 
Home Office be bound only to use glazes for earthen- 
ware with the lead contained in them reduced to a 
standard of solubility so low as to be practically in- 
nocuous. The evidence is quite clear that only in this way 
can the danger from lead poisoning be prevented : 
and it is equally clear that lead glazes of this 
character can be used, and have been used by 
manufacturers in England, and that their use is 
common in many great factories abroad. Moreover, 
as Lord James pointed out, the form of his award does 
not preciude the eventual obligation on the manufac- 
turers to reduce the quantity of the lead which it is 
customary for them to use in their glazes. The plea 
of the manufacturers is that by laying down a low 
standard of solubility there would be a serious inter- 
ference with trade which would be injurious both to the 
interests of the employers and of the operatives. This 
consideration would not perhaps have been decisive 
with the umpire, for in fact the manufacturers were 
prepared in March last to accept the very regulations 


_ They employ human beings ”. 


lead was hanging in terrorem over the manufacturers ; 
and there is little ground for the belief that were the 
considerations that have influenced Lord James ulti- 
mately to prevail, this natural process of diminution 
as he terms it would continue until those restrictions 
became unnecessary. Lord James, it is true, does 
not leave this natural course to continue during the 
next few years without making an effort to induce the 
manufacturers to take positive steps for reducing the 
lead standard. But he gives them everything without 
exacting anything in return. If any manufacturer 
cares to exert himself to reduce the standard say below 
2 per cent. the Home Office will be recommended to 
frame a rule exempting the factory from the operation 
of any of the other rules which are made to prevent the 
dangers of lead poisoning. This is a decidedly valuable 
recommendation, but it would have been infinitely more 
effective if the standard had been made compulsory in 
the first place and the rules in consequence relaxed. 
If it is possible for manufacturers to reduce the standard 
for a reward, then the standard might have been im- 
posed at once. As it is the reward will not appear to 
them to have sufficient attractions to overcome their 
objections to the standard. The larger and better- 
class manufacturers may respond to the inducement 
held out to them, but the patent fact is that most 
of the difficulty of this question turns on the resist- 
ance of the inferior class of manufacturers, not 
only to the proposals as to the use of lead, but even to 
the sanitary regulations which must continue as long as 
the free use of lead is permitted. It was of these smaller 
manufacturers who had objected to the employment of 
fans that Lord James said ‘‘ They will have to overcome 
the difficulties. Why should they not employ fans ? 
If Lord James had 
assumed this attitude in regard to the difficulties raised 
as to lead glazes the arbitration would have ended more 
satisfactorily than it has done. Of the remaining points 
that arise out of this arbitration it is only necessary to 
mention the valuable proposal made by Lord James, and 
which was accepted by the counsel for the employers 
and the operatives, that a scheme should be prepared 
which should confer on the workmen the benefits of the 
Compensation Act. This important arrangement will 
probably have more effect in stimulating the manufac- 
turers to exert themselves to reduce the lead standard 
in order to reduce the risks of their business than any 
thing that has been proposed. If the operatives had 
had the benefit of che Act from the beginning, it would 
have been found that many of the difficulties the manu- 
facturers have raised would have been disposed of long 
ago ; and that leadless glaze would not have been found 
to be impossible. Should the agreement not be carried 
out, the extension of the Act to the pottery trade will 
have to be considered. 

But there is another important aspect of this question 
which is not entirely dependent on the legal measures 
adopted to remove the evils. The public conscience 
would be a powerful auxiliary if not, after all, the 
most potent force that could be applied. A demand 
for leadless glazes, or for the nearest to leadless 
glazes possible to be used, would make the manufac- 


| turers take a very different view as to the limit of 


practicability. At present those who are sufficiently 
instructed to know the history of the lead-poisoning 
question in potteries, and whose consciences are suffi- 
ciently sensitive to set them on inquiry about the 
glazes used before purchasing find insurmountable diffi- 
culties in their way. In the first place they do not find 
‘‘leadless glaze” ware generally on sale. In the next 
place such ware as is so described is not in fact made 
with leadless glaze. At the best it is ware made with 
a glaze containing a less proportion of harmful lead 
than the ordinary ware, but not necessarily the lowest 
proportion possible. The result is that unless the 
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intending purchaser is able to afford the expense of 
giving an order to the manufacturer for sets of pieces in 
ware made specially for himself, he must perforce take 
such goods as he finds in the ordinary market. He is 
in one of those predicaments often encountered in life 
where a conscience is an absolutely impossible luxury ; 
he must rest on his good intentions though extremely 
dissatisfied that he is not able to put them into action. 
His irritation at not being able to purchase what he 
requires is the greater because he knows that the 
obstacles are purely factitious. The public, if it were 
sufficiently instructed to want leadless or minimum 
lead glazed ware, would find that for all the ordinary 
purposes of the middle-class house such ware would be 
as suitable as that in common use. Mr. William Rix, 
who was for twenty years the manager of the Lambeth 
Art Pottery, said at the arbitration that in articles 
dipped in a glaze containing no more than two per cent. 
of soluble matter there was no tendency to ‘‘craze”, 
as the cracking of the glazed surface is termed. 
Even if in some respects the results were not quite 
so good, there would be no inconsiderable number 
of people who would submit to a little inferiority 
in quality, for the satisfaction of knowing that the 
articles in daily use by them had not been made at the 
risk of human life. The difficulty is that no manufac- 
turer has yet seen it to be his interest to provide 
facilities for purchase because, unfortunately, after all 
that has been said about the dangers of lead poisoning, 
and the possibility of producing sufficiently serviceable 
earthenware for ordinary purposes without or at least 
with a minimum risk, a sufficient public demand has not 
yet risen for leadless ware. When it does arise the 
competition between manufacturers will inevitably 
supply the public with what it wants. But is there not 
an art, known to manufacturers and tradesmen, of inter- 
preting to the public a sort of latent want of which it 
has hardly been conscious, but which immediately 
becomes articulate when stimulated by appeals to the 
eye or ear from the enterprising vendor who is just a 
little ahead of his rivals? If manufacturers will make 
it their business to provide facilities for the purchase of 
ware made with glaze containing the least possible 
lead, we believe they would find a market which it 
would be profitable to keep in constant supply. It 
has been asserted by manufacturers that if the 
practice of using lead glazes were prohibited by 
law or adopted in response to a public demand, the 
competition of foreign makers would become more 
serious and less easily met. They assume too that 
that superiority in foreign markets, which as Lord 
James of Hereford said enables them to compete 
against a tariff sometimes as much as 60 per cent., is 
due to the greater freedom with which they use the 
lead glazes than is done in some foreign countries : 
for example there are large works in Dresden and 
Stockholm respectively where fritted leads are used 
for all classes of wares, and where lead poisoning is 
consequently unknown. If that were the case no better 
argument for a high tariff in foreign countries against 
this English earthenware could be adduced, in addition 
to the ordinary financial and economic arguments ; and 
we emphatically could not sympathise with the English 
manufacturers’ grievance on any such ground. But con- 
versely we as decidedly admit and contend that if in 
consequence of the reforms in manufacture imposed on 
English potters, they were subjected to more strin- 
gent foreign competition in their own country, then 
such duties ought te be laid upon these imports as 
would bring back the balance in their favour. Indeed 
this question of lead poisoning forms one of the 
best illustrations of the value of a fiscal system which 
can be used in furthering ends physical and moral more 
important than the merely mercantile and economic. 


THE STORY OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


= Prince of Wales is the legal successor of the 

Roman Dux Britanniz, who was governor of the 
isle from the wall to the Humber and bore as his 
ensign a dragon. For when the legions sailed away, 
the Brythonic Keltic house of Cunedda grasped the 
red dragon and claimed to rule as Emperor of Britain. 


Story told how Cunedda and his sons came from the 
North and drove the Goidels from Gwynedd, and in the 
sixth century his descendant Maelgwn, the dragon of 
Britain who deprived many tyrants of their kingdoms 
and their lives, ruled the island from the Firth of Forth 
to the Severn sea. To the seventh century the house 
of Cunedda claimed the empire of Britain, when the 
triumph of the West Saxon on the one side and 
of the Northumbrian on the other had severed their 
kingdom from the Kelts of Cornwall and Strathclyde. 
Thus it was that the Britons lost the Crown of the 
kingdom as Merlin had foretold and the Saxons 
gained it. But the house of Cunedda yet bore sway 
in Gwynedd and claimed to be over lords over the land 
that yet remained to the ancient Britons. And under 
their sway the Brython and Goidel forgot their ancient 
feud and became a countryman (Kymro) to each other 
and the land they called Kymru. 

Fierce fightings there were in Kymru and many a petty 
prince and king misruled and divided the land ; but still 
the house of Cunedda under Rhodri the Great and 
his successors ever held the tradition of the Empire 
of Britain, though now and again their presence 
honoured the Witenagemots of the Saxon kings. 
Of that stock came Howel the Good, the great 
lawgiver, and Gruffydd ap Llewelyn the ‘* shield 
and defender of the Britons”, who once more led 
Kymric hosts into Saxon lands‘and ‘‘ took treasures 
of gold and silver and jewels and purple vestures”. 
His country ravaged by the army of Harold son of 
Godwin, he himself was killed by treachery and the 
Wales that he had striven to unite was again severed 
into different states. On the land thus weakened fell 
the Norman attack. After years of blood and massacre 
the Norman Lords marcher, strong in their castles and 
Benedictine Abbeys, were lords in South Wales; but 
princes of the house of Cunedda and Rhodri stili held 
court at their old palace of Aberffraw, were still princes 
in Gwynedd. To the Norman lawyers these princes of 
Wales were vassals of the English Crown. But though 
prudence forced them to do homage to the Norman kings, 
though some of them, albeit to their own hurt, were 
linked by marriage to Norman royalty: still they were 
for all that ‘‘ Princes of Wales by the grace of God”. 
And to the princes of this house then came the dream 
that they might win back the kingdom of Arthur. 
Urged on by the prophecies of its bards the house of 
Cunedda rushed into a desperate contest with the 
house of Plantagenet. For a moment, when the 
Barons of England were at war with their sovereign 
and the prudent Llewelyn ap Iowerth ruled in Gwynedd, 
it seemed that Cistercian and bard would yet rally 
Kymro and Marcher alike around a Keltic throne, and 
that Aberffraw would eclipse the glories of Windsor, 
and Aberconway the sanctity of Westminster. 

But the tide turned, when the hard cunning of the 
first Edward met the dreamy ambition of Llewelyn 
ap Gruffydd. Inspired by bardic tales, the last reigning 
Prince of the house of Cunedda rode to his doom 
on the banks of the Wye, and the English lawyers 
wrote on parchment that the land of Wales was 
transferred wholly and entirely under the proper 
dominion of the English King. They said naught 
of the Princedom: but they held that it was 
merged at last in the Crown of England. In 1301 
in the castle of Carnarvon Edward I. decreed that 
there should be a Prince of Wales, who was not 
of the blood of Cunedda and he gave the rank to his 
son Edward, the first of the Princes of Wales by grant 
of the English Crown. But the old Welsh house and 
the Welsh people had yet a word to say. Of the 
Princes of Wales by grant of the King of Eng- 
land two of the greatest met on the stricken field 
those who boasted that they were Princes of Wales by 
the ‘‘Grace of God”. There was no braver knight in 
the army that met the Black Prince at Poictiers than 
Owen of the Red Hand, whom the French called 
Yeuain des Galles the great nephew and heir of 
Llewelyn ap Griffith, who in later days almost wrested 
Guernsey from the English Crown. ‘‘ Have you come 
to do homage to me for my lands which you hold in 
Wales?” Prince Owen bitterly asked the Earl of 
Pembroke when the fortune of war made him a French 
prisoner. Owen’s name drew Welshmen from the 
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English to the French banner and he was dreaming of 
a return to Wales, when an assassin’s dagger struck 
him down. Owen was laid with tears in the 
Church of S. Leger and the rulers of England 
fee’d the murderer; but twenty years had hardly 
passed when another Owen who likewise boasted 
descent from the House of Rhodri unfurled the red 
dragon and claimed the allegiance of Welshmen and 
the alliance of France as ‘‘ Prince of Wales by the 
grace of God”. Yet though Cistercian monk and 
Franciscan friar, bard and peasant, French soldiers and 
Spanish sailors rallied round the red dragon, the rival 
Prince of Wales a Welshman too for he was born at 
Monmouth was the proud victor in the twelve years’ 
strife, and the hopes which for a thousand years had 
turned around the House of Cunedda sank at last in 
Glendower’s unknown grave, while Welshmen followed 
his victor to Agincourt. And as time went on the new 
Princes of Wales began to take the position of the 
Princes of the House of Cunedda. The ancient lands 
of the Llewelyns were until the eighteenth century 
generally granted tothem. They often presided at the 
Court of the Marches, a body moulded to crush the 
deadly enemies of the Llewelyns the Lords Marcher. 
True it was at Norman Ludlow and not at Keltic 
Aberffraw that these later princes held Court; but still 
the object for which the Court and Council laboured 
was the unification of Wales and the restoration 
to the rule of her Prince of the robbed Marcher land; 
and the flag of the ancient Britons was borne before 
Prince Charles. 

The admission of Wales into the English consti- 
tutional system by Henry VIII. and the subsequent 
needless abolition of the Court of the Marches in 
1689 and of its independent Welsh judicature in 1830 
(the last against the joint protest of Lord Eldon and 
Daniel O'Connell) left the land of Kymru a mere geo- 
graphical expression, (though the expression embraced 
now not only the kingdom of the Llewelyn but the 


greater part of the lands which Marcher lords had, 


ruled), its Prince the holder of an honorary title. In 
our own day as Wales has shown that she is poetically 
at least a nation and both political parties have agreed 
for some purpose to treat her as a separate entity for 
administrative and legislative purposes, the question 
comes, should not her Prince again have more than 
an honorary connexion with her people and land? Of 
the estates of the Llewelyns some part still belongs to 
the Crown, and somewhere on these lands beneath the 
Snowdon mountain should he who sits in the seat of 
the House of Cunedda some day find a home. And if 
as Duke of Cornwall the King of England’s eldest son 
is allowed a Council, it is hard to see why as Prince of 
Wales he should fare worse than his Stuart prede- 
cessors. (By the way a Welsh Privy Council might 
deal with some vexed educational and ecclesiastical 
points that cause Welsh M.P.s to talk overmuch in the 
Commons, even if it did not follow Elizabeth’s lead and 
take to regulating the Eisteddfod.) At least Prince 
George’s new title unites the Imperial to the stately 
majesty of Roman Britain and the Keltic faery kings. 


THE ROAD TO COMFORT. 


} Shaping the moment that the little genius comes into 

the world the father’s troubles never cease until the 
son at last settles down comfortably in some profession. 
The son has children in his turn and his troubles cease 
enly when his sons settle down comfortably in some 
profession. The question, the cause of all the trouble, 
is What profession? In some cases the matter is 
easily settled. If the father is at the head of some big 
business concern he takes it for granted that his sons 
will join him and keep the affair ‘‘in the family”. 
Very often if the father rises to fame in some profession, 
if he is a celebrated doctor, painter, soldier, musician, 
at least one of his sons follows him. It is a somewhat 
remarkable fact that the sons of poets, far from being 
poets themselves, are usually very prosaic persons ; 
but with regard to many other callings the rule holds. 
Bach’s sons were all musicians; the son of Mozart wasa 
musician ; and if the names of Handel and Beethoven did 
not persist in their art after their death, this cannot 


even be said to form the exception that proves the rule, 
because they had no sons. Sir Henry Irving’s son is 
often described as an accomplished actor; the sonof Lord 
Roberts was a seldier and was killed in South Africa. 
When the father has a great name it is inevitable that 
the son should find the line of least resistance in his 
father’s occupation where is influence, and often a good 
deal of money in addition. And indeed wherever there 
is money, the father’s, and the son’s difficulty is smoothed 
away inthis age. Money is a sharp-edged tool that will 
enable any man of average ability to cut a road for him- 
self in almost any trade. Or, as Tennyson said :— 


Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to golden 
keys. 


Therefore we find in all ages a number of respectable 
mediocrities high in their professions ; we find them in 
the Academy, in the Law Courts, in the City, and on the 
front benches of the House of Commons. Only awe of 
our ‘‘old nobility” prevents us referring to the House 
of Lords. In fact, the difficulty of finding a suitable 
profession for the son arises in the richer classes only 
when the father fixes on one which the son instinctively 
dislikes. As a rule, we have observed, the son suc- 
cumbs before the superior force of cash, but there are 
plenty of cases on record in which parent and child 
have gone each his own way, with, as result, disinherit- 
ance and family ostracism—for the son of course. 

These things are, however, by comparison, the 
merest bagatelles. Often, in all the social grades, it 
may be difficult enough, or even tvo difficult, to find a 
profession. But the bitter, cruel question arises mainly 
in the poorer middle classes. After the head of the 
family has honestly or dishonestly toiled to educate his 
children according to his lights, after he has ‘‘ kept up 
appearances” for many tedious years, he naturally 
wishes his sons to do the same; and—there lies the pro- 
blem! How? During the last twenty or thirty years 
the ordinary, stodyy, ruts of life have become choked 
in an astonishing degree. While the labourers, the 
farm-hands and the factory-hands have gone on in the 
old way, troubled only by an increasing population and 
a rapidly diminishing national trade, the province of the 
clerks, the shopkeepers, the schoolmasters, and so on, 
has been invaded by the product of the Board schools. 
Steadily, or rather, by leaps and bounds the new richer 
classes are growing richer and the poorer middle classes 
poorer. The old respectability can no longer be sus- 
tained with the old ease. Decent poverty is becoming 
impracticable. In many walks of life it is still possible 
that exceptional native gifts, will, and luck will land a 
man in a good position ; but woe to the man without the 
gifts, the will and the luck—each day to the end of his 
life he will find his bread hardertoearn. Such callings 
are those of schoolmaster, tradesman, doctor, painter, 
perhaps musician. But there are many in which, with 
or without ability or luck, it is simply impossible to 
gain a comfortable livelihood. A typical instance is 
that of clerk. The wages of clerks have gone down 
during the last few years; and as the Board-schools 
pour out streams of young boys who can read and 
write, and add up rows of figures, they will sink still 
lower. Even anemployment in a Government office will 
not much longer remain a secure and moderately com- 
fortable position. With our rapidly increasing taxation 
the cry for economy may become irresistible ; and the 
powers that be will see to it that the first salaries to be 
cut down are those of the worst-paid officials. 

It would seem, then—it being inevitable that some 
men take to clerking—that the question is inextricably 
mixed with the much broader social question. But it 
is not from this point of view we wish to consider it 
to-day. Nor do we desire to advise perplexed fathers as 
to the best professions in which to place their children. 
All alike are becoming difficult, in all it is becoming 
nearer and nearer to the absolutely impossible to main- 
tain a respectable appearance. In certain trades where 
the unions are powerful—such as engineering and print- 
ing—the fall has been staved off ; but recent events have 
shown that the masters through legal decisions and 
combination are gaining power; and as they gain 
power and take advantage of the increasing number 
of people who can read and write, and yet cannot earn, 
wages will fall in these trades also. No: we wish 
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to make the broad proposition to the young men and | even less, between them, or passing one another so 


women who in struggling to get higher in the social 
scale succeed only in reducing their own wages, 
that instead of seeking to climb they should cheer- 
fully descend. Let us see why. The average clerk 
now is considerably worse off than the average artisan. 
He gains no more money per week; and he con- 
siders he has to spend a larger proportion on appear- 
ances. He must dress better; he must eat in a 
dearer restaurant; if he takes a fortnight’s holiday he 


must live in a respectable seaside boarding-house. | 


These things are the merest trifles; but, totalled up, 
what a hole they make in thirty shillings a week. 
Then, if it is so much worse to be clerk than to be an 
artisan, why not cast away false pride and become an 
artisan? We go further than this. The one occupa- 
tion left uncrowded is that of farm-labourer. Wages 
are low, it is true, but living is cheap; and manliness 
and intelligence would have the result of drawing more 
out of the land—the greatest source of wealth—and of 
forcing the landlord to pay higher wages. Life is easy 
in the country, and, intelligently lived, it is healthy ; 
there are skies and woods and fields and waters; and 
those who desire leisure would find plenty of it. 
Thoreau and others tried the ‘‘ three acres and a cow” 
experiment privately, and it always succeeded. But that 
is not what we mean: we mean that it is possible 
for hundreds, thousands, to gain a better livelihood by 
serving the landlord or farmer than by serving the 
manufacturer, the contractor, the builder, the merchant, 
the stockbroker and banker. We admit that formerly 
the landlord was a hard and stupid taskmaster, and 
that the ordinary farmer of to-day is not altogether an 
admirable animal. But many farmers and landlords 
have learnt a bitter lesson ; and if they had strong and 
brainful servants the rest would quickly learn the lesson 
too. We are aware that not many possible farm-hands 
read this Review; and we offer our suggestion in the 
hope that the idea will slowly filter down to those to 
whom it might be useful. 

There are other trades, that of soldier for instance. 
We need soldiers badly, and are likely to need more in 
the future. If the profession were made a little more re- 
munerative for the subordinates, it might easily become 
popular. Then there is, finally, the profession of 
composer of music. If all the world made choice of 
that profession what things we should see! For all 
the world—the working world—would soon be starving, 
the social question would come forward demanding 
with irresistible force to be solved, and we should have 
a re-arrangement of society on a basis of intellect and 
humanity instead of on a basis of stupidity and greed. 


RABBITS AND HARES. 
I. 
pa aeerrs though their ways are not of extreme in- 
terest compared to those of many other creatures, 
and though their intelligence does not, perhaps, stand 


high, will yet, as is generally the case, repay those who | 


watch them with close attention. There will be some 
amount of disappointment, of course, and, as to this, I 
will here express my opinion that anyone who has never 


risen and walked away from watching an animal with a | 


feeling that his time might have been otherwise much 
better employed, must either be of a peculiarly con- 
tented disposition, or have watched only in books and 
anecdotes. But even one’s disappointments in this 
respect teach one something, and a fact in natural 
history as elsewhere may be of value, though only of a 
negative nature. To begin with a disappointment. 


The country around where I live consists, largely, of | 
open, sandy wastes, strewed plentifully with loose flints | 
and clothed in a very scanty manner with moss and | 


lichen, or, more thickly, with a coarse, long, wiry 
grass. On maps of the county these tracts are all 
marked ‘‘ warrens” and it is certain that rabbits are 
their principal occupants. 
some portion of the year, are the great plover and the 
stock-dove, the latter of which, as is well known, fre- 
quently lays its eggs in a rabbit’s burrow. Thus all 
three sometimes come into very close contact, and may 
be seen sitting, side by side, with but a foot or two, or 


Trespassers upon them, for | 


closely that from a distance they seem almost to 
touch. Stock-doves, indeed, only settle on the warrens 
in small numbers, but the great plovers will often, 
over a moderate space, largely outnumber the rabbits 
themselves, and the two may then be so _inter- 
mingled that, at a distance, it is often difficult to 
tell which is which, especially when the rabbits sit 
upright. The glasses are often needed to distinguish 
them, especially when the light is fading. Now it 
struck me that this daily close companionship between 
quadruped and biped—continued for who can say how 
many ages— might have led to the growth of some 
interrelation between them, some shaping or moulding 
of the habits of the one in regard to those of the other, 
at least to the development of a social feeling. I have 
often watched for some sign of this, but always in 
vain ; the unconsciousness which either creature seemed 
to be in of the other’s existence was complete, and, 
except for the one fact that whenever a rabbit, chased 
by or chasing another, threatened to run down on 
one of the plovers, the latter would move out of 
its way, I might almost have thought that each of 
them had the receipt of fern-seed, and walked invisible. 
And, indeed, the rabbit, in these instances, did seem 
blind to the presence of the bird, or at least to look 
upon it as no more than a stone or bit of the landscape. 
As concerns the rabbit and stone-curlew, or great 
plover, therefore, I have concluded that if they see each 
other this is the sum total of what is between them, in 
spite of their close association. 

But now, as between the rabbit and stock-dove, the 
stock-dove does certainly see the rabbit’s burrow—for 
she lays her eggs in it—but does she see the rabbit also, 
or has she any idea that the one is at all connected with 
the other? I have found her eggs, fresh laid, on a nest 
of heather-roots in a burrow that seemed to be in occupa- 
tion, and leaving them untouched I have come again, to 
find them deserted. A rabbit had passed over them 
was the explanation of a local ornithologist—a soldier. 
If the correct one, why should the bird have laid 
her eggs where they were so liable to be disturbed, 
had she known that a rabbit and a_ rabbit-burrow 
were in any way connected? For the rest, I have 
never seen the stock-dove show any knowledge of 
the rabbit’s presence—closely as they often sit together 
—except when, as in the case of the great plover, it 
was forced unexpectedly upon her. But with the 
rabbit it is different, for I have seen an act on his part— 
an act of hostility directed against the stock-dove— 
which, had it been in February or March instead of 
in August, might have suggested that he knew of 
the latter’s intention in regard to his burrow, and 
resented it. Here is the incident, as noted at the 
time. ‘*Some stock-doves are standing or sitting 
about, lazily, on the sand. All at once a rabbit runs 
briskly at one of them and makes a sort of butt at it 
with its head. The stock-dove moves away very 
slightly—though with a start, in a surprised sort of 
way—as if hardly taking the rabbit seriously, and the 
latter turning sharp round, runs back again to where 
it had been before. Almost immediately afterwards, 
however, it makes a second run and butt at the bird, 
who, this time, moves farther off, again seeming to 
show surprise, though with a superior realisation that 
the rabbit is in earnest. The manner of the two 
animals was strongly characterised, for whilst the 
stock-dove seemed surprised at the rabbit the rabbit 
seemed surprised at himself, especially on the first 
occasion. It evidently dawned but slowly on the bird 
that such ‘a tame cheater’ as a rabbit, had made a 
genuine offensive movement, and the quadruped seemed 
to know that he was acting out of character”. How 
pleasant would it be, to think that here was an in- 
stance of hostility on the part of the rabbit towards 
the stock-dove, grounded on hereditary or personal 
knowledge of the latter’s habitual appropriation of 
the burrows of his tribe for nesting purposes! But, 
alas, all the evidence is against such an explana- 
tion, and the more probable—perhaps the only—one is 
that the rabbit was a doe, having young, and that the 
stock-dove had approached too near to her nursery. 
Still, the incident proves that the rabbit and stock-dove 
do, at least, see each other sometimes, which watching 
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them, for hours, through the glasses, almost makes | 
one doubt. | 

How very tantalising it is to watch animals for | 
a long time, wanting them all the while to do some- 
thing interesting, which they, all the while, persist in | 
not doing, those only who have tried it can know. 
Often, whilst seeing these two creatures—rabbits and 
stock-doves, or rabbits and stone-curlews—so extremely 
close to each other, and thinking how satisfactory it 
would be to be able to note down something under 
the heading ‘‘ Curious inter-relations existing between 
the &c. &c.” I have felt like starting up and exclaim- 
ing, whilst stretching out my hands towards them, in 
a tone of entreaty, ‘‘Oh now do, do be aware of 
each other’s existence!” On these occasions I have 
often been cheered and almost compensated, by 
seeing the rabbits play together, for they play a 
most pretty little game which may be called either 
‘‘Over and over” or ‘‘ The game of jumps”. They 
play it in this way. Two of them—I have not seen 
it played with more—run quickly towards each other, 
and, when on the point of contact, each leaps 
into the air, but one higher than the other, clearing 
him completely. They come down with their tails 
towards each other, but instantly, with an, as it were, 
‘* Excuse my tail” both turn and run and leap again, 
and this they will do from two or three to half a dozen 
times, always leaping up at the exact moment when they 
would otherwise come into collision, and one always 
taking the higher leap—sometimes an astonishingly 
high one—right over his companion. They never meet 
in the air, nor can I see how this can be avoided, except 
by a plan or figure being mutually followed by them, as | 
with ourselves in a game or dance. I believe that each 
clears the other alternately, but I have not yet convinced 
myself of this. There is a less developed form of this 
game, as where one rabbit runs up to another that is 
lying couched, and jumps over him. He then couches 
himself, and, after a while, the other one, willing to 
return a politeness, runs up to and jumps over him. * 
Once I saw the invitation to a game of jumps given, 
but not accepted. The offering rabbit sported up to 
another one, as he sat, stopped just in front of him, 
jumped, frisked round and round, jumped again and 
waited—but all to no purpose, the other was “not i’ 
the vein”. 

Rabbits dearly love leaping. A chase often ends in 
the pursuer bounding over the other’s back, and I have 
seen four, galloping at the fullest pitch of their speed, 
and with hardly six inches between any of them, now 
one and now another of which would give a surprisingly 
high leap into the air, continuing the chase upon | 
alighting. I have often, too, seen a rabbit, whilst 
alone or comparatively so, leap up suddenly and almost 
perpendicularly, and one of the queerest and most 
fascinating sights is, whilst lying flat amidst bracken- 
fern, to see one of these funny little bodies shoot up, 
sometimes, three or four times in succession, quite 
wonderfully high above the sea of frondage, and then 
fall back limply into it, as though it had stood ona 
spring-board or been propelled from an underground 
catapult. This, I think, gives a true idea of how they 
look when making these high perpendicular jumps, at 
least for a moment or two, for, as they approach | 
the height of the spring, the vibrant energy which | 
launched and carried them to it is all gone, and they 
then, and as they fall back, have a curiously limp and 
flaccid appearance, and look really much more like a | 
dead rabbit than a living one. Rabbits sometimes lie | 
or sit in a form as do hares. I have often put one up 
from a little smooth-pressed bed, amongst the brown 
bracken, by which it was smoothly walled and ‘‘ quite 
over-canopied”’. This strikes me as interesting, for we 
may possibly see in it the original home from which the 
burrow has been developed. An animal, for instance, 
that employed this means to escape the notice of its 
enemies, might, by getting into thicker and thicker 
vegetation, and taking more and more pains to ensconce 
itself snugly, make of its form or hiding-place a more 
and more darksome retreat—a burrow, in fact, amidst 
foliage. It would be natural for it to press closely 
against the ground, and from this to pressing 
a little into it, especially where the soil was 
at all loose, would be but a step, or, indeed, 


hardly one. A little scratching away of the loose 
earth which, by becoming intermingled with and 
to some extent retained amongst the roots and 
stalks, would increase the concealment, might pass 
almost imperceptibly into actual burrowing, as the 
animal became more and more accustomed to some- 
thing dark and concealed. We need not assume, how- 
ever, that all the individuals of our supposed species 
would have been equally prone to avoid notice by 
concealment. Some might have trusted more to their 
speed, and these two methods of being successful in life 
may represent the process of differentiation between 
the rabbit and the hare. Of course, as the ancestors 
of the rabbit became burrowers, their speed would have 
been checked, for they would have come, more and more, 
to look upon the burrow as the place of safety, and, by 
keeping near it and rushing to it when danger presented 
itself, would have got, more and more, out of the habit 
of running for any great distance. Great speed, in 
fact, would have been no longer necessary. But, though 
rabbits are now so accustomed to rush, when alarmed, 
to their burrows, that they will sometimes even—as I 
have over and over again seen—run towards the object 
of their fear, in order to enter them, yet they will, upon 
occasions, act in a way quite different from this. They 
then lie flat upon their stomachs, with fur flattened 
down and ears laid close along the neck, seeming to 
press and wedge themselves into the ground. The 
head is held low, between the fore-paws, the hind legs 
being stretched out behind, and, in this position, they 
will sometimes let one come wonderfully close, if they 
think they are not observed, watching one all the time, 
with an expression which, once seen, can never be 
forgotten. This strategy is altogether opposed to 
that of the wild dash to the burrow, where the en- 
deavour is all to reach shelter, and not at all to 
avoid detection. Here, again, we may, perhaps, see a 
trace of earlier habits which were once general, for 
though such an attempt at concealment is, in itself, a 
thoroughly natural action, yet it does not seem to be so 
natural in an animal which has acquired the strong 
instinct of rushing immediately to its burrow on the 
smallest hint of alarm and however much it may be in 
full view. Some explanation, as it appears to me, is 
required. If we suppose the ancestral rabbit to have 
been neither a burrower, nor endowed with any high 
degree of speed, then we may see in this crouching or 
lying flat, a reversion to the more generalised instinct of 
concealment, which has since given place to a special 
form of it, that has passed gradually into the idea of a 
fort or stronghold. A rabbit, when running, in full view, 
to its burrow, thinks of it, probably, not so much as a 
place to hide in, as a place that will stand a siege. 
Epmunp SELOvs. 


BJORNSON AT THE ROYALTY THEATRE. 


ATELY I wrote about commercial success and 
failure in the management of theatres. I took 

the Haymarket as the type of a successful theatre, and 
ascribed its triumph mainly to the fact that its present 
managers had an innate fazr for what the public wanted, 
and had supplemented this //azr with so much scientific 
study that they could gauge exactly the chances of any 
play sent to them. But, let me say, theirs is not the 
only way to prosperity though it is perhaps the only 
way to untold wealth. The Royalty Theatre, for 
example, has prospered in Mrs. Camphell’s hands. It 
was, before she came to it, one of the ‘‘ unlucky” 
theatres, whereas the Haymarket always had been 
“lucky ”; and thus what Mrs. Campbell has in a small 
way achieved for it is commercially not less striking 
than what Messrs. Harrison and Maude have achieved 
in a large way for the Haymarket. Yet Mrs. 
Campbell makes no effort to give the public what 
it wants. Her policy is simply to give the public what 
she herselflikes. As she has no passion for sentimental 
comedy, or melodrama, or farce, or musical comedy, a 
thoughtless person might wonder how it is that such a 
policy has not spelt ruin. For most managers it un- 
doubtedly would spell that so easily spelt word. For 
her it has spelt the more difficult word success, not so 
much because she is a great actress, but because the 
gods have endowed her with the added grace of a 
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personality—magnetism, call it what you will—which 
the public is quite unable to resist. 

Her latest offering is a series of matinées of ‘‘ Beyond 
Human Power”, an English version of a play in two 
acts by Bjérnson. It is a gift which none but she 


would have dared to offer, even in the afternoon, | 


and which, if anyone but she had offered it, 
would have been rejected with every expression 
of scorn and ribaldry. Last Saturday, however, I found 
the public respectfully entranced by it. The first act 
ended in astorm of applause. Simple Norwegians, of 
whom I saw several in the vestibule, were evidently 
elated by Bjérnson’s triumph. ‘‘Skohl!” they mur- 
mured, gazing at the large photograph of the master 
which hung beneath a laurel-crown upon the wall. A 
fine head is Bjérnson’s. A fine, square head, with an 
electric shock of hair upsprouting from it ; and beneath 
it a pair of beetling brows and gleaming spectacles, and 
a stubborn, invincible nose, and a mouth ground 
between the millstones of upper lip and nether 
chin. The face of a tremendously dynamic and 
forthright person, strenuously imposing himself on 
the enfeebled nations of the South, and wringing from 
them the homage he knows to be his due. And yet, 
impressive though the photograph was, or rather 
because it was so awfully impressive, I could not help 
smiling. For I knew well how ill this brawny Viking 
would have fared here, had not that frail-looking 
Southern lady, with the dreaming eyes, stood sponsor 
for him—had she not bent down and lifted him in her 
ag affectionately, and carried him, and cooed over 
im. 

If these words should meet the eye of any simple 
Norwegians, they must not suppose me to be sneering 
at Bjérnson’s play. I sneer rather at the conventionality 
of people who cannot appreciate for its intrinsic good- 
ness a play which does not conform with the current 
fashions of dramatic art in their own country. In the 
second act, as I shall suggest, Bjérnson defies not 
only our own current and negligible conventions in 
dramatic art, but also those eternal, universal conven- 
tions which inhere in the art—conventions which every 
dramatist should respect. And the result of this 
violence is that most of the second act seems to me 
(and must seem to any other impartial creature) hope- 
lessly undramatic, dull and trivial. But with this 
rather large reservation, ‘‘Beyond Human Power” 


seems to me a fine and inspiring work. The irony | 


of its story (I need not warn you of the sense in 
which I use the word ‘‘ irony”) is quite magnificent. 
Pastor Adolf Sang is a buoyant saint, practising 
the precepts of Christianity according to their most 
literal significance, a giant rejoicing in the strength of 
his faith and in the strength that his faith gives him. 
There is no danger he will not encounter, so sure is he 
of Divine protection. There is no miracle he cannot 
work among the peasants who are in hischarge. Over 
their weak and simple natures his simple strength has 
such sway that he can cure them of all sicknesses. He 
is a prophet not without honour in his own country, 
but (here is the first irony) he is a prophet without 
honour in his own home. His wife has never believed 
in him as an agent of Heaven, and has always taken a 
rationalistic view of his miracles. His two children, now 
that they have grown up, are also unbelieving. There is 
this further irony, that the children, loving him de- 
votedly, are yearning to take him at his own valuation, 
and failing signally to do so. His effect on his 
wife is a matter of still deeper irony: in the 
knowledge that he, through his literal Christianity, is 
ruining the worldly prospects of the children, and in 
the constant struggle between her love for him and her 
desire for their welfare, she has suffered such torments 


that her health has broken down utterly. She is | 


partially paralysed. She cannot sleep. She is always 
in pain. The omnibeneficent Pastor has ruined the 
life that he loves best of all. His wife’s is the 
one affliction he cannot cure. Even hs self-con- 
fidence is undermined by this salient failure. But 
he shakes off doubt, determining to put forth a vast 
effort. And it is on the success or failure of this vast 
effort that the interest of the play is centred. Pastor 
Sang gces away to pray in his church. Presently, 
a bell is heard tolling. It is the signal that his prayer 


has begun. His wife falls into a quiet sleep. Scarcely 
have the children realised this wonder when they hear 
an ominous crash in the distance. They start up, 
knowing it to be a landslip from the mountains, knowing 
that nothing can save the church where their father is 
praying. Nearer and nearer comes the noise of crashing 
and crumbling. It passes, subsides, and through the 
silence comes the steady sound of the bell, tolling 
still . . . That is the end of the first act, and if you, 
reader, do not think it a finely dramatic end, then my 
writing must be lamentably inferior to Mrs. Campbell’s 
stage-managing. Let us skip now to the end of the 
second act. In the room outside that in which the 
sick woman is still sleeping sits a company of 
Pastors. Pastor Sang is still in his church, praying. 
Will his prayer be granted? Will the woman rise 
from her bed and come among them before the sun 
sets? The light of the setting sun reddens the cross 
above the door, and a strange silence falls on the room. 
The door slowly opens, and through it, slowly and 
vaguely, with extended arms, comes the arisen woman. 
The peasants troop in, singing a hymn of praise. The 
Pastors join in the hymn, gazing awestruck at the 
miracle. And, at last, he who has wrought the miracle 
rushes in and clasps his wife in his arms. In his arms 
she dies. ‘‘Oh”, he gasps, ‘‘ this—this is not what 
I meant”. He has killed his wife by a miracle, and by 
that same token his own faith. This is not what he 
meant. The final irony of his fate is accomplished. 
He dies. 

My suggestion that we should skip thus to the end was 
made in order that I might not spoil the description of 
what is fine in the play by describing with it what is 
ineffably tedious. Those Pastors! six or seven of 
them, every one of them with his own view as to 
how modern faith-healing ought to be regarded by 
the Norwegian Church. What they say is in itself, 
doubtless, quite sensible and interesting. But they 
have no business to say it in this play. It has no 
possible bearing on this play. The dramatic point 
is whether a particular miracle will or will not be 
accomplished. What is the attitude of Norwegian 
clergymen towards miracles in general is a question 
quite beside the point. If the opinions of these clergy- 
men were likely to affect in any way the life of Pastor 
Sang, they might be dramatically excusable. But such 
is not the case. The clergymen are strangers from a 
distance, here by chance, and going away directly ; and 
their discussion is purely academic. Dramatically they 
are quite impertinent, and in a work of art whatever is 
not pertinent is bad. Even in Norway, where, possibly, 
‘‘Faith-healing and the Church” is a topic of acute 
controversy, these clergymen must have been a sorry 
dead-weight. That in England the audience did not 
throw things at them is a great tribute to the goodness 
of the play as a whole—or, at least, to the glamorous 
power exercised by Mrs. Campbell, even when she is 
not visible on the stage. 

If difficulty be the measure of achievement, Mrs. 
Campbell has never done anything so good as her 
impersonation of the bed-ridden woman. No problem 
in histrionics could be harder than this: how to 
hold the attention of an audience, throughout a 
long act, without raising your voice or moving your 
body. Glamour, how great soever, will not alone 
enable a mime to solve this problem. Mrs. Campbell 
solved it, somehow, through the working-out of certain 
abstruse equations in facial expression and vocal in- 
flection. She wrought the triumph of technical skill 
over difficulties. Mr. Titheradge was duly spiritual as 
the faith-healer. But I do not think his personality is 
well suited to the part. He has too intellectual an air. 
It is the strength, and the weakness, of such a man as 
Pastor Sang that he cannot think, that he can only 
feel. Mr. Titheradge seemed obviously capable of 
both functions, and so failed to satisfy me. Mr. Du 
Maurier, as the Pastor’s son, had the kind of part in 
which a self-conscious young Englishman would be 
hound to feel that he was making a fool of himself. 
Youth and self-consciousness go hand in hand, and 
to feel that one is making a fool of oneself is a sure 
means of doing so actually. But Mr. Du Maurier did 
nothing of the kind. Advancing years have made an 
artist of him. Max. 
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XUM 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN FIRE 
INSURANCE. 


T= successful management of a Fire Insurance 

Company is a distinctly difficult task. In recent 
times several companies have sought refuge from 
failure in the sale of their businesses to more successful 
offices, aud in some notable instances the difficulty of 
finding a competent manager has led to surprising, 
though satisfactory, transactions. 

A great part of the difficulty of managing a Fire 
Office to advantage arises from risks of the 
hazardous class, and from American business, 
with which many British offices are largely con- 
cerned. It is the natural desire of the directors and 
managers of companies to secure as large a business as 
possible, since, if a profit results, the larger the business 
the better the dividends for the shareholders. Not in- 
frequently, however, the first step towards converting 
failure into success is to cut off a large amount of the 
insurance in force, while perhaps the most desirable 
object to attain is a large volume of home business at 
low rates of premium. When the risk of fire is small 
the premiums are low, and it needs a great many 
policies to produce a premium income of any magni- 
tude. At the same time it is normally the case that the 
profits are proportionately larger on risks involving a 
low premium than on risks involving a high one; and 
companies which can command large amounts of 
domestic fire insurance, and other high-class home 
risks, are practically certain of success. , 

Old companies of high standing not unnaturally 
stand the best chance of obtaining the lion’s share 
of business of this kind. The report of the West- 
minster Fire Office up to 30 September last gives 
evidence of the success which attends an old office, 
which to a great extent confines its business to the 
best class of risks. The premiums received after 
deducting the amount paid for reinsurances amounted 
to £97,111, of which 488 per cent. was absorbed, 
in paying losses, and 41°2 per cent. in commission 
and expenses, leaving a trading profit of 10 per 
cent. of the net premium income. This is a very 
satisfactory result for the policy-holders who have every 
reason to be well satisfied. The rates of premium 
charged by all the best Fire Offices are settled by the 
Tariff, to which they adhere, and no deviation from 
the premiums thus settled can anywhere be obtained to 
the advantage of the policy-holder. Certain old offices, 
however, of which the Westminster, founded early in 
the eighteenth century, is one, have a practice of return- 
ing to their policy-holders part of the premiums paid in 
the form of a bonus. In a Mutual Office like the West- 
minster it is difficult to see what else could be done with 
the profits. It would be quite a mistake to break away 
from the Tariff and charge a lower premium, and it is 
quite appropriate that the Tariff rates should be ona 
scale which yields a profit toshareholders. There is of 
course the alternative of accumulating the profits as 
reserve, but as the Westminster possesses funds to the 
extent of about three times its annual premium income, 
a quite unusually large proportion, it would be super- 
fluous to apply much of the profits in this way. With- 
out, therefore, in any way departing from the spirit of 
the Tariff Association the Westminster is able to 
bnefit its policy-holders by giving them bonuses. 

When the office was started in 1717 foreign business 
was prubably undreamt of, but home business of the 
better sort was doubtless not difficult to obtain, and if a 
search were made in the records of the Westminster it 
would probably be found that many of the existing 
policies had insured the same property through 
numerous generations of owners. Business of this 
sort is not readily alienated, is seldom of the hazardous 
class, and is little liable to any attempts at cheating or 
over-reaching the office. A natural consequence of 
business of this kind is to encourage generous treat- 
ment of the policy-holders by the company as an appro- 
priate and prudent procedure. When the good faith of 


a claimant under a policy is above suspicion, when 
possibly he, and may be his ancestors, have been paying 
premiums for very many years, and when an office is 
conducted primarily for the benefit of its policy-holders, 
Such 


a system of liberality is obviously appropriate. 


| 
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considerations as these, combined with the system of 
bonus returns, cannot fail to be attractive to insurers, 
and an office which can offer such advantages can 
naturally select its business and solve the problem of 
conducting fire insurance with success. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. SWINBURNE ON BOER TYRANNY. 


Mr. Swinburne has sent us the following letters 
for publication, his correspondent consenting :— 


To ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, Esq. 
11 Gatefield Street, Crewe, 10 November, 1901. 
S1r,—You have said hard things about tyrants but 
not one whit harder than they deserved. For this and 
for other uses you have made of your matchless genius 
we all owe you a debt of gratitude. But Sir, when 
you debase your talents down to the writing of some 
lines which occur in the verses published over your 
name relating to the death of Colonel Benson, a gallant 
officer whose untimely end we all deplore, then I for 
one must regretfully cast you out of my Pantheon. 
Possibly I may mistake your meaning when | construe 
your reference to the ‘‘ whelps and dams of murderous 
foes whom none save we had spared or feared to starve 
and slay”’ as a rebuke to the British nation for not 
shooting and starving the wives and children of our 
foes in South Africa. I hope I am mistaken. As one 
who, in common with Lord Roberts, dandled on my 
knees the bright and playfully confiding little children 
of brave fathers in arms against us in South Africa, 
I shudder at the awful thought suggested by your 
lines and must express to you my horror and regret 
that one whom I have respected as the friend of freedom 
should pen such awful words. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Duncan C. McVarisu, 
Late Chaplain with the South African Field Force. 


The Pines, Putney Hill, S.W., 
12 November, 1901. 

S1r,—As you remind me, I have always done my best 
to express my lifelong horror and hatred of all tyrants. 
It would be singular if I had abstained from expressing 
my sentiments with regard to the cruellest and most 
faithless tyrants and virtual slavedrivers of our time 
—the Boers of the Transvaal—because they happen to 
be also the most treacherous and malignant enemies of 
my country. It was the tyrant’s principle which 
impelled them, when slavery had been abolished in the 
British colonies, to fly from the detested presence of 
freedom, equity, and rational fraternity, with the noble 
purpose of establishing an independent oligarchy of 
virtual slaveholders. It was the tyrant’s instinct which 
induced them to make what have been properly called 
helots of the outlanders. Of all imaginable calamities 
which could have befallen humanity in our time, the 
greatest would have been the success of the Boers in 
their alternately avowed and disavowed conspiracy to 
drive civilisation, liberty, and progress from South 
Africa by driving the English into the sea, and proceed- 
ing to establish a reign of terror and thraldom and 
torture for all dark races from Capetown to the 
Zambesi. 

I should have thought it impossible for any man to 
put so monstrous a misconstruction as yours on the 
verses in which I have expressed my thankfulness for 
the difference between English and German treatment 
of women and children in time of war. What were the 
orders issued and signed by Bismarck and his pious 
master during the Franco-German campaign you may 
see, if your memory needs refreshing, by reference to a 
recent number of the ‘‘ Times”. The most audacious 
madness of mendacity will hardly venture to deny, in 
face of such historic evidence, that the men who have 
now the inconceivable impudence to revile us for giving 
inadequate and insanitary shelter to women and 
children would assuredly have treated them in a very 
different way. I congratulate my countrymen on their 


superior humanity, and yoy ‘‘ construe” my congratu- — 


lation ‘‘as a rebuke”! It is incredible—or rather it 
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would be, if your written words were not now under 


my eyes. 


who deliberately inflict unnecessary suffering and cruel 


ought to have been done, and ought to be done now. 


death on the innocent and helpless could ever possibly | 


be condoned or extenuated—I do not think, I need 
hardly say, that it could—it would be so if such retribu- 
tion were exacted for the hellish atrocities of the Boer 
women who stood between Englishwomen with their 
dying babies in their arms and the water, a drop of 
which might have saved their lives on the horrible 
journey by rail at the end of which they were dead of 
thirst. God forbid that Englishmen or Englishwomen 
should echo the ferocious benediction of the Psalmist 
on those who do as they have been done by in so 
monstrous a case as this. But would anyone but an 
Englishman be able to thank God that his countrymen 
had not done so ? 
I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
A. C. Swinsurne. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REeEvIEw. 


30 Walpole Street, Chelsea. 


Sir,—I observed that last week the SaturpDay 
Review with great liberality expressed approbation of 
Mr. John Morley. I wish I had the Editor’s privilege 
of condescension that I might express approbation of 
the SaturpAy Review. The Review preaches the 
New Imperialism. I am an Imperialist of the old 
school, but I respect the New Imperialism when it is 
not afraid to know what it means. Instead of canting 
about local autonomy and racial equality as fundamental 
principles of the Empire, the Saturpay Review pub- 
lishes articles to advocate the conversion of South 
Africa into a Crown colony and discusses means for 
keeping down the Dutch. But, Sir, although the views 
which your Review propounds are to my mind de- 
plorable, I recognise that they are not propounded 
offensively. 1 wish I could say as much for Mr. 
Swinburne’s. 

The opinions which Mr. Swinburne expressed in his 
sonnet are those of all unthinking and of many think- 
ing Englishmen. But you will agree with me, I think, 
that the manner of stating them was excessive. It 
would have been sufficient to say that any European 
nation except ourselves would have starved or killed 
the Boer women and children, and therefore that these 
concentration camps are monuments of our leniency. 
It was not necessary to call the women and children 
‘‘whelps and dams”; nor was it necessary to add 
‘of murderous foes”. The Boers are, to speak by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s card, ‘‘ brigands and banditti” and 
these terms, though they lend themselves to Mr. 
Swinburne’s construction, do not convey explicitly the 
imputation of murder. He would have done better there- 
fore to observe a ministerial moderation in the use of 
epithet. Perhaps even, when you remember recent 
engagements, such as that of Brakenlaagte, which, if 
we had won them, would certainly have been great 
battles, you will incline with me to think that the term 
‘*enemies ” alone would have sufficed: and, if qualified 
by any adjective, not by that one which Mr. Swinburne 
has selected out of a copious vocabulary. And lastly 
I think it was indiscreet to describe as “liars” those 
who urged that we fall something short of ‘‘ mercy’s 
holiest duties”. One of them is now a bishop (I do 
not mean the easily contented diocesan of Rochester) 


and the Church, Mr. Swinburne’s natural ally, though | 


it will applaud his opinions, may not like him to speak 
contumeliously of its dignitaries. Perhaps however, in 
such a case, this apprehension is groundless. 


one word to yourself. In certain circumstances the 
wise counsel is recommended to abuse the other side’s 
attorney. Well, we pro-Boers (I wish your talent 
could have given us a grammatical name) have come 
in for our share of abuse, and the most frequent 
retort to our statements of fact (as for example about 
these camps) has been a charge of hysteria, and you, 
the wise counsel, have not been slow to use it. Now 
about the camps the ‘British Medical Journal” has 
shown that the death-rate is abnormal even for a time of 
plague, that certain things could be done to alleviate, 


Canon Gore wrote to the ‘‘ Times” urging that our 
I will only add that if retaliation in kind on those | 


neglect in the matter was discreditable. Canon Knox 
Little screams at him ‘‘ You shriek ”—Mr. Swinburne 
raves at him ‘ You lie”. Now, Sir, on which side is 
hysteria more likely to be found? With Canon Gore 
and the ‘British Medical Journal”? or with Canon 
Knox Little and Mr. Swinburne ? 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 


OFFICERS AND THE PRESS. 
To the Editor of the SaTrurDAy REVIEW. 
12 November, 1go1. 

Sir,—In the editorial note which you were so good as 
to append to my letter in your issue of g November, you 
very reasonably pointed out that the criticism of ‘‘ ex- 
perienced military men”, though severe, would not be 
‘‘wanton”. I admit that most readily, but I think 
that I may venture to contend, and to support my con- 
tention with facts and arguments of sufficient validity, 
that very capable and clear-headed critics not infre- 
quently advance opinions or lay down rules of conduct 
which, when put to the test of actual practice, are found 
to be fallacious. Many of us have for months past been 
reading in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine” the ably written 
series of papers entitled ‘‘ Musings without Method”. 
Not the least interesting of the comments and criticisms 
put forward therein have been those dealing with the 
tone adopted by the daily press towards the army 
during the South African War. The author emphati- 
cally condemned that tone ; but when it came to passing 
in review the case of Sir Redvers Buller, he found that, 
although he cordially sympathised with that General in 
his protest against the manner in which officers were 
denounced for the slightest error, he could not but 
regard his Westminster speech in general as an error 
of judgment. In enunciating his views, however, he 
makes one or two remarks which do not appear to be 
warranted or justified by previous experience. The 
remarks are these :— 

‘* A British officer is so far superior to the press that 
its criticism cannot and should not touch him. He has 
no more to do than to obey orders, and serve his 
country in the best way possible. At any rate, he will 
admit no journal within his quarters, and can show 
himself resolutely indifferent to an irresponsible judg- 
ment.” (‘‘ Blackwood” for November, p. 708 ) 

The sentiment is admirable; but proofs can be 
adduced to show that it does not work in practice. As 
far back as the second century before Christ, and 
earlier, the generals of the Roman Republic (vide Livy, 
book 44, chap. 22) found it necessary publicly to 
appeal against the clamour of the stay-at-home critic. 
In the admirable speech by the Consul Lucius A2milius 
Paulus, which Livy quotes, reference is made to 
Fabius (presumably Quintus Fabius Maximus 
Cunctator, B.c. 217) as one of the few Roman generals 
whose constancy and firmness of mind enabled them to 
face injurious report, but even then not without preju- 
dice to his authority. The clamour of public opinion— 
and what is the press of today but public opinion in 
print ?—achieved the supersession of Fabius, and the 
result was the disastrous defeat of Cannz. Sir Charles 
Napier was a man doubtless of a very different stamp 
from Fabius, though in constancy and firmness of mind 
not his inferior. Yet Sir Charles found that he could 
not afford to laugh at the calumnies of the press. His 
great enemy in India was Dr. Buist, the editor of the 
‘Bombay Times”. In the playful freedom of his 


d : | private journal Sir Charles was wont to write of him as 
You will allow me, Sir, to add to these observations | 


‘*the blatant beast”. The term is certainly not com- 
plimentary, but we may regard it perhaps with leniency, 
when we remember that the ‘‘ Bombay Times” had 
written of Sir Charles as ‘‘ an imbecile ruffian, delighting 
in carnage”, ‘‘a liar who disgraced the army and 
stained the glorious age of Wellington”’, ‘‘ the liar at 
the head of the Scinde government”, ‘‘ an insane old 
man”, &c. The South African War has called forth 
very bitter attacks on the British officer and army in 
general and on Lords Methuen, Kitchener and Stanley 
in particular, but no language quite so immoderate as 
this has been used. 
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One of Sir Charles Napier’s first administrative acts 
in Sind had been the abolition of a tax upon imported 
grain, known as transit duty. When he found the 
‘*Bombay Times” denouncing him for having re- 
imposed the very duty which he had abolished, he 
‘** laughed at what he knew must be in due time found 
to be pureinventions”. But he did not laugh when he 
learnt (by an accident) that the Bombay Government 
had transmitted to Calcutta a secret note of Council 
charging him with establishing a monopoly of grain 
and making up a false revenue, and when he received 
‘letters from Lord Ripon and the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors calling him to account for his 
alleged misconduct. Nor did it end there, for in 1857, 
four years after his death, the charge was again 
brought up against him in a return presented to the 
Houses of Parliament. 

These are facts that seem to prove that a British 
officer is not ‘‘so far superior to the press that its 
criticism cannot and should not touch him”. The 
press to-day is the educator of public opinion. There 
are times when public opinion forces the hands of those 
in authority, as when it obliged the Court of Directors 
of the H. E.1I.C. to swallow their dislike of Sir 
‘Charles Napier and send him out to be Commander-in- 
Chief in India in 1849. But, it was the same public 
opinion that clamoured for the recall of Viscount 
Gough, who, whatever his faults, was—as Sir William 
Napier said—‘‘a noble soldier of fifty years’ service 
who had never shrunk from responsibility, danger or 
labour”. |The same nation that lionised Charles 
Napier was half inclined to lynch Lord Gough. Not 
even an Admiral Dewey and a Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts are ‘‘so far superior to the press that its 
criticisms cannot touch them”. Within a year of the 
heyday of their glory we have seen the breath of 
popular favour blow cold both on one and on the 
other. The careers of our late and present Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the Army afford in themselves 
sufficient proof that the criticisms of the press cay 
touch the greatest and best of our soldiers. Sir 
Frederick Roberts’ occupation and defence of Kabul in 
1879-80 was perhaps his finest feat of arms; yet it 
threatened, owing to public and press clamour, to 
lead to his professional ruin. 

I am yours obediently, 
THe AutTHoR oF ‘f THE ARMY 
AND THE PREss.” 


THE TREATMENT OF YOUNG CRIMINALS. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW 
30 Brinkburn Avenue, Gateshead. 

Sir,—Permit me to refer to the letter of Mr. W. 
Haldane Porter on the ‘‘ Treatmentof Young Criminals” 
in your issue of 2 November. Whilst believing that 
the London Prison Visitors’ Association will greatly 
assist those young offenders who may come within its 
‘scope I am convinced it will only touch the fringe of 
‘such a vast problem. 

To deal effectively with the ‘‘ Causes of Crime” we 
must go in the path indicated by the Report of the 
Prison Commission of 1895 which reported : ‘‘ To deal 
effectively with crime we must cut off the supply.” 
Whilst awaiting a thorough attempt on the lines of the 
recommendation of this Commission, we should urge the 
importance of substitutes for imprisonment because it 
has been proved that these substitutes are much more 
effective remedies for crime than the silence, solitude and 
‘monotony of the prison cells. All statistics on this 
point show that offenders who have been convicted but 
not imprisoned are much less likely to offend again 
than those who have been sent to gaol. They are 
much less likely to become habitual offenders and to 
swell the ranks of the permanent army of crime. These 
facts are_proved by the returns relating to the opera- 
tion of the First Offenders Act in England and the 
returns relating to a similar Act in Belgium. For 
young offenders between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 


‘one, it would be a great boon if we had some such 


penalty as forced labour without imprisonment. 
Penalties of this kind exist in some Continental penal 
«odes, and as a matter of fact we have this principle in 
©peration in our day industrial schools. If compulsory 


detention and compulsory labour are so successful when 
applied to children committed to day industrial schools, 
there is considerable reason to believe that a system on 
somewhat similar lines would be equally successful if 
applied to those young criminals between the ages 
stated above. Your obedient servant, 

RoBEeRT HENDERSON. 


TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Public Library of South Australia, Adelaide, 
7 October, 1901. 

Sir, —I have read with interest the letter by 
** Litt. D.” on Travelling Libraries which appeared in 
your issue for 31 August. 

Your correspondent is apparently under the impres- 
sion that the system managed by Mr. H. Parmelee of 
Des Moines, Iowa, is new. I therefore venture to men- 
tion that identically the same system has been in 
operation in this State for more than forty years. In 
June 1859 when Mr. Robert Kay (now the general 
director of the Public Library of South Australia) was 
appointed secretary of the South Australian Institute, he 
found that the Committee of Management had decided 
to establish a Travelling Library, and had purchased 
about 200 volumes for the purpose. Mr. Kay immediately 
interested himself in the movement and had much to do 
with formulating the system which has ever since 
worked excellently. During the year ended June 1go1, 
175 boxes each containing 30 volumes were circulated 
three times among 162 institutes, which actually 
received 15,750 fresh volumes as a result of the ex- 
changes of these book boxes. 

Boxes were sent as far away as 298 miles north-east 
and 323 south-east of Adelaide. 

I am taking the liberty of forwarding to you a paper 
which was read before the Library Association of 
Australasia in 1898 on the “‘ Circulation of Book Boxes 
amongst Country Institutes in South Australia”, a copy 
of which I would be glad to send to your correspondent, 
if he cares to have one. Yours truly, 

J. R. G. Apams. 


A CHARGE OF PLAGIARISM REBUTTED. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay 
25 Denning Road, Hampstead Heath, 
13 November, 

Dear Sir,—In Mr. Yeatman’s new pamphlet “Is 
Wm. Shakespere’s Will Holographic ?” he has taken an 
opportunity of explaining some of his grievances. 

I am surprised to find that among these he can 
reproach me for borrowing from Mr. Sidney Lee’s work 
without acknowledgment. 

Now, most people who care to read such things 
know that my ‘‘Shakespeare’s Family” appeared as a 
serial in the ‘‘Genealogical Magazine” Jefore Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare” came out, and 
that in this he acknowledges his debt to me more than 
once. The manuscript of my amended and extended 
issue in book-form was in the publisher’s hands at the 
same time. | kept it lying there for three years, pending 
the results of a special search after some London 
Shakespeares. 

I have acknowledged every fact I have borrowed from 
anyone, as well as from Mr. Yeatman. But as I had 
been working on my book for ten years, it may be that 
I have found for myself some points that Mr. Yeatman 
had also noted. 

I never wrote for ‘‘ The Shakespearian ”, as he states. 

I am yours truly, 
CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 


CATHEDRAL ARCHITECTURE. 


NOTE.—We have received letters as to Liverpool 
Cathedral from Mr. Reginald Blomfield and the Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge, which pressure on space unfortu- 
nately compels us to hold over till next week. They 
will then appear together with D. S. M.’s reply.— 
Ep. S. R. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE BASELESS FABRIC OF A NEW GOSPEL. 


** Diatessarica.” Part II. The Corrections of Mark, | 
adopted by Matthew and Luke. By E. A. Abbott. 
London: Black. igor. 15s. net. 


R. ABBOTT, who deserves praise for the courage 
with which he has planned a comprehensive 
scheme of inquiry into the history of the Gospels. has | 
now published the second of the eight volumes of his 
projected work. He will, no doubt, follow many lines | 
of research, and be rewarded in due time by discoveries 
of importance; but he has started badly. In our 
review of his first volume, on 31 August, 1901, we 
reserved our judgment, though we could not speak 
hopefully of his prospect of establishing the hypothesis 
to which it was devoted. Now that the sequel has 
appeared, containing the detailed arguments by which 
it is supported, his failure is manifest. His thesis 
is elaborate and imposing; it is that our Gospel of 
S. Mark was composed in classical Hebrew, the 
language of the earlier books of the Old Testament ; 
that what we have is a rough and inaccurate translation ; 
that this translation was revised soon after it was made, 
and that the revision, though it has been lost, may be 
traced in the first and third Gospels, the authors of which 
made each an independent use of it (not of our S. Mark) 
and corrected or attempted to correct it by the original 
Hebrew, which also was in their hands. The theory is 
not only vulnerable in its separate parts, but doubtful | 
from its very complexity. But we need not criticise it 
on these grounds; it postulates a gospel in classical 
Hebrew, and if Dr. Abbott cannot convince us that this 
once existed we cannot advance one step with him. 
There is no direct evidence in its favour, and we refuse 
to accept the unsupported witness of verbal conjectures. 
So wide are the possibilities of misreading and mis- 
spelling and misinterpreting a Semitic language, that 
with patience and a dictionary any result that is desired 
may be attained. Blass has found an Aramaic original 
for this same Gospel of S. Mark, and Professor 
Margoliouth, who does not need the dictionary, has | 


evolved a wonderful history for Ecclesiasticus. We _ 
demand some independent reason for thinking it pro- 
bable that a gospel in classical Hebrew would be 
written by one of the first generation of Christians. 
It has been produced in modern times, by Delitzsch in his 
Hebrew New Testament, but all that we know of the 
literary conditions of the Apostolic age renders it as un- 
likely that the hypothetical Evangelist could have 
written Hebrew in the style of Delitzsch as that his 
presumed translators could have written Greek in the 
style of Sir Richard Jebb. Yet, unless we assume that 
a Christian of the first century could, and did, write like 
Delitzsch, Dr. Abbott’s laborious structure falls to the 
ground. We may, therefore, refrain from considering 
how, according to him, one Evangelist mistranslated 
here, and another corrected him there, throughout the 
synoptic narrative. It must suffice to say that his 
reasoning is so full of chains of mere possibilities, the 
cumulative effect of which is that of extreme improba- 
bility, that even if the base were sound the building 
could not stand. Nor is his work interesting as a 
whole ; it is a monument of dogged perseverance, as of 
one determined, whatever its quality, to produce a pre- 
scribed quantity of material. From time to time, it is 
true, we are arrested by some novel and valuable re- 
mark, or by some striking examples of language which 
favour his theories; but these last do not exceed, in 
number or importance, the coincidences which we 
expect to find in any series of phenomena literary or 
historic. 

Hitherto we have had to regret a failure such as has © 
often befallen scholars. We must now complain of a 
departure from the spirit in which English divines are | 
accustomed to approach their subject. Dr. Abbott’s 
passion for his hypotheses has grown with indulgence, | 
till he has lost all respect for the Gospel and all sense | 
of probability. He lectures the Evangelist, as though | 
he were his schoolmaster, for the ‘‘ uncouthness ” of his | 


Greek ; but he has himself forgotten the first lesson of 
criticism, the danger of the proclivis lectio. Wherever _ 
he can see, or imagine, a difficulty he pronounces that | 


there is confusion, that the text is in a ‘‘ desperate 
state”, and proceeds to re-write the passage. We will 
not be so cruel as to give illustrations of the result ; 


_we will only say that he presents S. Mark in an 


aspect as forlorn as that to which Dr. Cheyne has 
reduced Isaiah. He has failed in reverence and sym- 
pathy, and therefore in insight; he has forsaken the 
lines along which progress is being made, and his work 
will be barren. We trust that he will abandon a posi- 
tion which renders his volumes as little representative 
of national scholarship in our generation as was the 
book called ‘‘ Supernatural Religion” in the last, and 
that we shall find him, when his third volume appears, 
in the ordered ranks of sound and progressive and 
English divinity. 


A FAINT ECHO OF VERLAINE. 


‘*Au Pays des Ajoncs: Avant le Soir.” Par Gabriel 
Vicaire. Paris: Henri Leclerc. 1go1. 
S ler collection of verses left by the author of 
Emaux Bressans’’, at his death in the Septem- 
ber of last year, has been brought together by his 
cousin, M. Georges Vicaire. It contains all that was 
written of two quite separate books, which are here 
united under the same covers. One of the best poems 
is in memory of Verlaine, a touching poem, full of 
personal feeling : 


pauvre Lélian, mon merveilleux!ami, 
Toi dont je garderai tendrement la mémoire, 
Toi le malheur et toi la honte, toi la gloire, 
Te voila donc, mon frére, A jamais endormi.” 


And there is much in this verse, when it is most 
personal, which recalls the verse of Verlaine; only, 
with what a difference! Vicaire improvised, fluently, 
charmingly, with a feeling of his own for nature and 
a simple natural feeling of his own ; but it was always 
improvisation, and improvisation is a fluid which the 
fingers slip through, leaving no mark of their grasp on 
it. He had charm, and he won a certain popularity ; 


_he is to have his bust in the Luxembourg G-rdens, 


from which the bust of Verlaine has been excluded. 
But contrast any one of these graceful, spontaneous 


pieces with the roughest, most slipshod of Verlaine’s 


poems, and you will see what it is to say what one 
has to say in a style of one’s own invention, and in 


a style which is that of everybody. Take the striking 


piece called ‘‘ Battements de Coeur”, which begias : 


‘© Minuit.—Hormis la conscience 
Du voleur et de l’assassin, 
Tout dort. Mon cceur en défaillance 
Commence 4 sonner le tocsin.” 


The whole piece is striking; it has an easy sincerity 
about it; but it goes on talking for twenty stanzas, 
instead of concentrating a genuinely realised emotion 
into a few overpowering words, as Verlaine does, for 
instance, in such a piece as *‘ Mains”, with its obscure 
terror. In ‘‘ Pauvres Ames” we have another charac- 
teristic piece, so superficially impressive, and, if one 
looks into it, so sentimental, so much at the mercy of a 
little drifting wind of fancy. 


*“O chéres Ames du bon Dieu, 
Eternellement douloureuses, 
Combien vous seriez plus heureuses, 
Alouettes du grand ciel bleu!” 


Vicaire could not free himself from the pretty conven- 
tions of French verse; he could not find for himself 
that energy which, as Baudelaire has told us, is ‘* the 
supreme literary grace”. He will be remembered, pro- 
bably, by a book of parodies, written in collaboration 
with M. Henri Beauclair, and published under the title: 
‘*Les Déliquescences, potmes 
Floupette”. The mimicry of Verlaine, of Mallarmé, 
and of others is so exquisitely close, se whimsical, so 
musical, so delicious an intoxication of words, that the 
book has something of a serious value, a literary quality 
of its own, at least equal, in so very different a way, 
to the ‘‘nonsense” of Calverley or of Lewis Carroll. 
It was in the sympathetic mockery of the art of others 
that Vicaire became, in his own way, an artist. 
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A MOST CHRISTIAN KING. 


net. 

"1 a great fortune for any man (canonised saint or 

otherwise) to have a Boswell to record his deeds, 
and the subject of this biography found in the knight of 
Joinville, a biographer only less interesting than the 
Laird of Auchinleck. But even this good fortune is not 
without a drawback. It is no more possible nowadays 
to write a Life of S. Louis than a Life of Dr. Johnson. 
The present author has however done his best and 
though a good many of his pages will strike some readers 
as little more than Joinville and water, the majority will 
find in the book an interesting and trustworthy narra- 
tion of the deeds of the most Christian man that 
ever wore a European crown. If the author has a 
fault as a biographer it is the pardonable one of seeing 
in his hero’s enemies so many pictures of unmixed 
wickedness. Thus he has not a good word for Peter 
Mauclerk, Count of Brittany. Now no doubt Peter 
proved a thorn in the sides of the good Queen Blanche 
and her incomparable son. It is however by no means 
clear that the bold bad count in his resistance to the 
French Crown was not merely struggling to protect 
his dominions of Brittany against the fate that had 
befallen the Duchy of Normandy. At least if the 
count’s misdeeds are to be set out in full the part 
played by him in S. Louis’ first crusade should not be 
ignored. It was Peter who acted as the king’s repre- 
sentative in his negotiations with his Saracen captors, 
and the spirited replies which are put into S. Louis’ 
mouth were in the first instance at least made by the 
count. 

The accounts of S. Louis’ campaigns in the book 
make interesting reading—especially the sad story of 
the Egyptian crusade. It is a curious fact that as a 
general S. Louis, though a brave soldier, was generally 
a failure—his campaign in Brittany in 1231 being only 
less unsuccessful than his great crusade. The ease with 
which a few years before the excommunicated Emperor 
Frederick II. had recaptured Jerusalem in the teeth of 
Papal hostility and the active opposition of the Tem- 
plars shows that S. Louis’ want of military and political 
foresight rather than the inherent difficulties of the task 
prevented the restoration of the throne of Godfrey of 
Bouillon. It should also be remembered, when the suc- 
cess of the king’s rule in France is eulogised, that the 
internecine quarrel between the Pope and Frederick II. 
and the weakness of Henry III. of England left him no 
serious European rival—while the hard hand of Queen 
Blanche during the Regency had for the time effectually 
tamed the nobles of France. This last fact our author 
recognises. The eulogies with which the book concludes 
do no more than justice to the king. One may even 
say that on the ecclesiastical side of his career, they do 
less than justice to him whom the Gallican Church of a 
later day regarded as the founder of her liberties. But 
the author is right in pointing out S. Louis’ unique title 
to fame. He was at once a great saint and a great king. 


NOVELS. 


**Royal Georgie.” By S. Baring-Gould. 
Methuen. gor. 6s. 


The attempt to say anything new of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s novels is hopeless. He remains faithful to one 
unconvincing type of heroine, and to one absolutely un- 
natural style of dialogue. He always presents his 
readers with their money’s worth of local colour. His 
good young men are colourless, and his villains stagey. 
Yet ‘‘ Royal Georgie” might, we imagine, have been a 
quite good novel had the author taken any pains with 
it. The upbringing of a natural daughter of George IV. 
in a lonely Dartmoor parish is a promising theme, and 
there is more than one character in the book that stands 
out clearly. The confidential chaplain of the Prince 
Regent, banished to distant preferment by the King, a 
man of fashion brooding in his exile over scandalous 
secrets, is—or might have been—a telling figure. 
Leaving Dartmoor after a stirring fight between the 
moormen and the Duchy of Cornwall underlings, Mr. 


London: 


| 


Baring-Gould trespasses not unsuccessfully in Trollope’s 


“Saint Louis.” By Frederick Perry (Heroes of the | domain, and lingers in the house of an old lady given to 


| described with humour, and yet so hastily that the 


‘* good works ” at Exeter. Some minor characters are 


_ sketch is little better than a smudge. Again, the author 


is in two minds over the burlesque-tragical figure of a 
loutish young farmer loving above his station. The 
conversation is always stilted, the movement of the 
story abrupt. Yet the book is better than most of its 
recent predecessors. 


‘*The Laird’s Luck, and other Fireside Tales.” By 
A. T. Quiller-Couch. London: Cassell. 1go1. 
6s. 

There is about Mr. Quiller-Couch’s last volume a 
kind of halting uncertainty. It is as if he were still 
feeling after a method. His danger has always, it 
seems to us, lain in the desire to follow the Steven- 
sonian will-o’-the-wisp: he now refuses to tell a story 
in his own way. He has, however, become enamoured 
of a vagueness that was far from his master’s liking. 
It is not the reticence that invites the reader to advance 
half-way and help to solve a problem, it is rather a 
doubt, one would say, in the author’s own mind as to 
what actually happened. Mr. Henry James is we fear 
a treacherous guide. There is no explanation of one 
story in this book, ‘‘ Three Men of Badajoz”, except 
that the’ subject had a purely capricious hallucination 
which lasted his life. There is something unsatis- 
fying about a causeless delusion which leads nowhere. 
‘The Two Scouts” is a good piece of narrative of the 
Peninsular War, but it is not a confe as Q.’s earlier 
stories were: it has no beginning, no ending. The 
tale that gives its name to the book is a dangerous 
balancing on the grotesque side of the supernatural : 
familiar spirits we know, brownies, in the old sense, 
we know, but what are we to make of the spirit of an 
illegitimate baby-brother which acts as valet to the 
hero’s guests and brings him to ruin by stealing his 
friends’ spoons and cheating at cards? One or two 
stories in the book are dramatic, and the concluding 
‘Phoebus on Halzaphron ” a fairly successful adventure 
in legend in what is sometimes called the Keltic manner. 
Here and there are vivid touches of character, but the 
collection as a whole is over-laboured and yet un- 
finished. 


‘*Mad Lorrimer.” By Finch Mason. 
Treherne. 1gor. 6s. 

It is quite possible to write a very tolerable story that 
will attract chiefly because of its sporting interest, but 
the secret does not seem to be possessed by those who 
write ‘‘short stories” in the sporting periodicals. 
People who hunt and shoot and fish and own race- 
horses are living ordinary human lives at the same time. 
But your ‘‘sporting” writer separates the world 
sharply into ‘‘sporting” and non-sporting”, and 
seems to imagine that people whe like sport want to 
read merely of incidents copied trom their favourite 
pastime. Mr. Finch Mason is a very fair example of 
the school : he has not the faintest notion of what the 
word ‘‘ story” means, but he can describe a day with 
the hounds in a fairly spirited way, and has a mildly 
humorous manner of displaying the little rascalities that 
batten round the Turf. If he never rises above the 
commonplace, he is never guilty of bad taste. Most of 
us would read one of his stories on a railway journey 
without tedium, but sixteen of them compressed within 
gaudy covers are, as his heroes might say, ‘‘a bit off”. 


‘* Despair’s Last Journey.” By David Christie Murray. 
London: Chatto and Windus. gol. 6s. 


This book leaves very little impression upon our 
minds, unless it be a feeling of regret that the transi- 
tion from the three-volume to the one-volume novel 
has not conduced to brevity. Mr. Murray has given 
us more than four hundred closely printed pages, and 
in not one of them have we found a vestige of distinc- 
tion or wit to justify his labours. In his introduction 
he presents his desperate hero encamping among the 
solitudes of the Rocky Mountains; then he goes back 
to narrate the life which led up to that action of despair, 
until, abandoning all hope of entertainment, we decline 
to continue his journey and sincerely hope it may be his 
last. 


London: 
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‘*Youth Goes a-Marketing.” By J. H. Pearce. London: | 


Allen. 1901. 6s. 

This is a simple-minded story of the life of Cornish 
miners with little beyond local colour to brighten it. 
Mr. Pearce gives care and sympathy, and his characters 
live after a commonplace fashion; the lovemakings and 
the lovers’ quarrel and reconciliation are unimpeachably 
probable and irredeemably conventional. There is 
nothing to stimulate but there is more than a little to 
please, and much might be forgiven to such names as 
Amaranth Rosewarne and Ambrose Penhaligon. 


‘*A Union of Hearts.’’ By Katharine Tynan. London: 
Nisbet. 

A story of the struggle between an English land- 
lord and his Irish tenants. All the situations that 
have been utilised are both well known and conventional. 
But originality is not the sum of existence and this little 
tale, told without effort or pretension, and with a rest- 
ful promise of poetic justice at the end, is not un- 
pleasing. 


** Love Idylls.” By S. R. Crockett. London: John 
Murray. 1901. 

A collection of short stories, none of them below 
a certain standard of merit, but none excelling in 
insight or originality. Mercifully, very few of them are 
in dialect. ‘Billiam’ and ‘That Popish Parson 
Fellow,” are both pleasant reading with a comfortable 
touch of pathos. The appearance of the binding of 
‘* Love Idylls” is misleading. 


‘*— And Afterwards.” By Mrs. Harold Gorst. 
London: Greening. 1901. 6s. 


“The Dawn of Civilisation.” By G. Maspero. Edited by 
A. H. Sayce and translated by M. L. McClure. London : 
S.P.C.K. 1901. 245. 

This fourth edition of a monumental work on Egypt and 
Chaldea has been “ revised and brought up to date ”—why will 
authors persist in that vulgarism “ brought up to date” ?—by 
Professor Maspero. It contains much fresh matter and even 
embodies the results of the latest discoveries made in the Nile 
Valley by excavators. Professor Maspero, in a letter to tie 
translator, says : “I had hoped to have been able to accomplish 
for the peoples of the Euphrates what I have done for those of 
the Nile Valley ; but unfortunately Hilprecht’s book, which 


' would have placed so many new documents at my disposal, has 


not yet appeared, and after waiting for its publication for six 


| months, further delay was rendered impossible on account of the 


This book is very brightly written and full of pathos | 


and fun, with a tinge af not very serious cynicism about 
it. It gives capital lifelike sketches of many aspects of 


the London world, obviously drawn by a writer who | 


knows it well, at play and in its deeper moments. The 


plot has a very tragic side to it, but is not allowed to | 


shadow the book enough to depress the reader. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Memoir of Sir George Grey.”« By Mandell Creighton. 
London: Longmans. Igor. 6s. net. 

A very special interest belongs to this beautiful book. In 
1874 Sir George Grey’s political career came to a close and it 
was in the following year that Mandell Creighton the future 
Bishop of London came as Vicar to Embleton which was two 
miles from Fallodon the seat of the Greys. Sir Edward Grey 
tells in his preface to the memoir the circumstances in which it 
was written. From the first meeting of the old statesman and 


urgent demand for this fourth edition ”. 


“The Book of Common Prayer.” [Pica, 12mo. thin.] ITs. 
“The Book of Common Prayer: and Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.” Limp morocco. [Elong. 48mo. thin.] 8s. Oxford : 
at the University Press. London: Henry Frowde. 1got. 

“ The Book of Common Prayer. [ Ruby, 32mo.] 9d. “ The Book 
of Common Prayer: and Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 
[Ruby, 32mo.] 2s. 3d. Cambridge : at the University Press. 
London: Clay. Igot. 

The University Presses have brought out the new edition of 
the Prayer-book, rendered necessary by the assumption of the 
title of Prince of Wales by the Duke of Cornwall and York, 
with commendable promptitude. Of the specimens we have 
received it must be admitted that those from Oxford are very 
much the better got up. Nothing could be nicer than the two 
volumes Mr. Frowde sends us. But, of course, their price is 
much higher than that of Cambridge prayer-books, which at: 
the price are by no means expensive. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Heériticr. Par Mary Floran. Paris: Calmann Lévy. Igor. 
3f. 

Some time ago, in reviewing “Tentation Mortelle”, this 
volume’s predecessor, we expressed admiration for three- 
quarters of the book and marvelled over the wretched fashion 
in which it had been finished. The transition from brilliance 


| to absolute badness was astonishing. To-day, however, we 
| marvel more than ever. What, are we tothink? We are con- 


fronted with a veritable problem, perhaps, a mystery. Why,, 
we are anxious to know, is “ Héritier” an admirable and at 
times a brilliant novel until page 342 and maudlin and ridicu- 
lous between pages 342 and 364, the end? Fancy failure 
coming after 342 entirely satisfactory pages ; imagine 22 pages 
—a chapter or two—ruining all those that had gone before! 
The thing is as rare as it is sad; an author—not through 


| incapacity —entirely disregarding for some strange reason 
| the importance of a strong and suitable climax. Nothing 


the young churchman (Creighton was then only thirty-two) a | 


remarkable sympathy and close friendship existed between 
them which continued until the death of Sir George Grey in 
1882. Sir Edward Grey says “I can well remember the quick 
expression of pleasure which came upon my grandfather’s face 
when someone exclaimed, as often happened when we were all 
in the drawing-room together, that Mr. Creighton had just 
passed the windows on his way to the entrance door”. Sir 
George Grey’s political life extended from the first Reform Bill 
and he had occupied great administrative offices in years during 
which the country was passing from the old to the new system 
of government imperial and local. Creighton at once a great 
historian a man of affairs and sensitive to all that was 
lofty in character was able, as few men would have 
been, to understand and reproduce the political and personal 
events of Sir George Grey’s career with so much insight and 
sympathy. On the special request of Sir George Grey’s family 
he undertook the writing of the memoir and it was completed 
in 1884. In that year it was privately printed and circulated 
amongst near relations and intimate friends. In the same year 
Mandell Creighton left Embleton and when it was decided to 
reprint the memoir for a wider public it was felt that, as Sir 
Edward Grey says, “For him the time of leisure in which it 
could have been reasonable to ask him to review the memoir 
and decide upon its publication never came”. The memoir has 
therefore been republished exactly as it was written. On consul- 
tation with Lord Northbrook who if additions either personal or 
political were to be made was the best able to suggest them as 
the oldest of Sir George Grey’s friends then living, he gave the 
opinion that the “ memoir is so perfect as it stands that it is best 
to leave it untouched”. Such an appreciation might be left to 
close this notice, but we may mention that the sermon preached 
by Creighton at Embleton in 1883 in memory of Sir George 
Grey is included in the volume. What Lord Northbrook says 
of the memoir may be said with equal justice of the sermon. 


could be more convincing than the sketch of Alexis d’Erziel, 
which shows him poor, unscrupulous, madly ambitious. 
He determines to become wealthy, powerful ; and he hits upon 
a means of realising his dream when a cousin, dying, leaves 


(Continued on page 628.) 
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PANY, transacting Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity 
Business alone—without Fire, Marine, or other risks—which affords 
the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital (£500,000), 
besides a large ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND, 


£3,650,000. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Division of Profits as at 31st December, 1902. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS. EARLY BONUSES. 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.1.Av 


Head Office—z2 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C- 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


President, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


On Deposit of £1,052 12s. you may secure at Any Age, Without Medical 
Examination, the following Guaranteed Return :-— 
(1) Payment of £35 a year for Life. 
(2) Payment at Death of £1,000, or £1,305 in Twenty Annual Instalments. 
(3) Loan during Life up to £950. 


The distinctive Advantages offered by the Mutuat Lire may be inferred from 
the fact that, of the total payments made, nearly £111,318,000, over 
£62,785,000 has been paid to 


All Policies now issued by the Mutua. Lire embody conditions of guaranteed 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
INSURANCE FREE OF FURTHER CHARCE ; 
LOANS; LIBERAL CASH SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 


Heap Orrice ror THE Unitep Kincpom: 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 
(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,800,000. 

The Surplus at last Investigation was £1, 423,000. 
More than One-half of the Members who died during last Sep- 
tennial period were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding 
that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit 
rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition 
of about 50 per cent. to their Policies. 

LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
A Purely Mutual Office. 


VALUATION recently made under most stringent tests. 
’ Compound Bonus increased to 35s. per cent. 
5} PER CENT. Bonus Pension Scheme is a Recent Addi- 
tion to Tables. 
Investigation Report and full Prospectus will be sent on application 


to the Head Office, ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, or to the 
London Office, 1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE CO., Limite. 


FIRE. (ESTABLISHED 1808.) LIFE. 
CAPITAL - «+ £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —The valuation at 31st December, 1899, 
showed INCREASED PROFITS, INCREASED INCOME, 
INCREASED FUNDS, REDUCED EXPENSE RATE. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates. Liberal Conditions. 
Prompt Settlement of Claims. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803. 1 Old Broad Street, — 22 Pall Mall, S.W.: and 47 Chan- 
cery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


Funds over 41,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated 4.B. 1720. 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS 
AND EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. 
Heap Orrick: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £4,600,000. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £40,000,000. 


FIRE. 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate rates. 


LIFE. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
Absolute Security. Large Bonuses. Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now grante 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers, 


Apply for full Prospectus to W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Accumulated Funds - - £15,600,000 
Annual Revenue - - - - £1,600,000 

All belonging to the Members, ae > ee the Whole Profits realised are 


LONDON: 28 CORNHILL and 5 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Policies issued this year will participate in te Division of Profits for the seve 
years ending 31st December, 1gor. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


‘TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


NO COMMISSION. NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. Annual Income, £409,135. 


Offices: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


INSURANCE 
THE LANCASHIRE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


CAPITAL - THREE MILLIONS. 


Paid-up Capital as at December 31, 1899, £1,613,404. 


Head Office: EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
London Office: 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West-End Office: 13 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Indisputable World-wide Life Policies. No Restrictions. 
Fire Insurances in all parts of the World. 


DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. CHARLES POVAH, Sudb-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £40,000,000. 
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her fortune to her husband on the condition that he remains a 
widower. Ifthe husband marry, the fortune will fall to Alexis, 
the next heir. So Alexis does his utmost to bring the husband, 
the Comte de Cramans, and Brigitte de Champacé, a charming 
and sympathetic girl, together and, succeeding, schemes to get 
them married. The anxiety of Alexis is admirably portrayed ; 

the stratagem he employs is described with humour, his delight 
at seeing the Comte and Brigitte agree on all points, make 
solitary excursions, meet constantly, is most subtly represented. 
Moreover, the situation becomes strong when Alexis himself 
falls in love with Brigitte and “declares” himself. He would 
forego the fortune, loving Brigitte. He hates money now. But 
Brigitte refuses him; Alexis thinks that she loves the Count 
and that he will be bound in his despair to take the fortune. 
So far, so brilliant. Brigitte and the Count should marry, 
Alexis should be left lamenting with the fortune—unconsoled, 
a wreck. But—what happens? For no reason whatsoever 


the Count enters a monastery with his money and Brigitte | 


seeks refuge ina convent! Yet they love one another! Yet 
they are free! Yet they might be happy ever after! There 
are no obstacles in the way—not one. On page 346, with awful 
suddenness, Madame Floran banishes the Count and Brigitte 
to a monastery and a convent ; and leaves Alexis in his poor 
room. Why she did not put him into another monastery, we 
cannot determine. Why every other character was not also 
incarcerated somewhere, is equally unreasonable. Up to 
page 346 we have not a hint that the Count and Brigitte are of 
a nature to separate themselves from the world. True, the 
Count frets after his late wife—but then Brigitte soon con- 
soles him. They should have married .. . just as, in the 
circumstances, the heroine in “Tentation Mortelle” should 
have committed suicide. Had they taken a natural course the 
dialogue would not have become maudlin, maudlin as it became 
through the same reason in “Tentation Mortelle”. So have 
two books been ruined by Madame Mary Floran, most strangely 
and most regrettably. In future, unless we be advised that 
Madame Floran has chosen a different climax, we shall only 
— so far as page 342 and then most quickly close the 
ook. 


Le Mystere de Kama. Par Jane de la Vaudére. Paris: Flam- 
marion. 1901. 3f. 

There is magic—much magic—in this book. The cover 
bears the words “ Roman Magique”; and the magician is 
Nassudamy, a fakir ; his victim 1s an Indian maiden, Viamalah, 
or, according to her attendants, “ Fleur de Cométe”. Both 
inhabit Benares, so that we assist at religious ceremonies, 
processions and bazaars. Were we ourselves magicians we 
should be able to review this volume in astonishing style— 
startling our readers, perhaps casting a queer spell over them 
& la Nassudamy and thus reducing them to the lamentable 
physical and mental condition of Viamalah. However, we are 
‘but plain, unpretending mortals and so, before Madame Jane 
de la Vaudére’s occultism, remain abashed. Would, indeed, 
that we were wizards : able, then, to explain how the fakir so 
exercises his art on Viamalah that she cannot surrender her- 
self to her husband—Achilgar—whom she adores. She is for 
ever being rendered insensible, stricken with spells of paralysis ; 
she goes cold, becomes almost a statue: in the distance the 
diabolical cause of all this mischief—Nassudamy himself— 
rejoices, then prays. For he loves, he covets Viamalah. At 
this point the book becomes wholly unintelligible, and remains 
so until the fakir at last bears off Viamalah. We have an idea 
that her husband is poisoned ; at times, before the abduction, we 
fancy that the Indian maiden is made to dream strangely of the 
fakir, but we are not sure. At all events, lots of fakirs pray in 
lots of temples, and odd words are uttered and any number of 
Indian maidens pass to and fro undressed. Never, in any 
French novel, have we come across so much uncovering ; 
every Viamalah might be a model and the fakirs seem to be 
the painters. But they pray and do not paint,and——. Well, 
we have already admitted that we are not wizards ; we hold 
our head, but our head still whirls. Apparently Nassudamy 
and Viamalah travel all over India ; then the fakir dies and 
Viamalah disappears. Countless fakirs assist at the end of 
this fakir, but we fail to understand why there should be so 
much ceremony. 
only hypnotised and abducted Viamalah ; these were his two 


Nassudamy was not much of a fakir: he | 


miracles, and most unworthy ones. “ Mystére”, indeed! The | 


whole book is truly enough a mystery ; full, also, of impro- 
prieties. The monkeys alone are respectable, and so we feel 


sure that they chattered and showed their teeth at Nassudamy | 


and Viamalah and all the rest of the Indian maidens and 
fakirs. 


Les Robinsons de Paris. Par Georges Beaume. Paris : 
Ollendorff. 1901. 3f. 50c. 

Although M. Georges Beaume’s book has but a slight story, 
it contains many a vivid incident, many a pathetic tragedy. 
Its aim is to portray the dreary life ‘of those “ provincials” who, 
fascinated in the distance by the notorious brilliance of Paris, 
leave their peaceful homes to approach the boulevards. Of 
course they suffer, sometimes fall ; years later they return to 
the provinces ruined, prostrated, ’incompetent—but others do 
mot learn a lesson, others nevertheless determine to approach , 


the boulevards and so suffer and sometimes fall. And so it 
continues : the emigration, the arrival, the eventual wretched 
departure of the “ Robinsons de Paris”. 


Le Mirage. 
3f. 50c. 
A high-minded girl and a flippant girl are the heroines of 
Madame Jean Bertheroy’s charming if not remarkable story. 
They were at school together and, afterwards, the one loves 
and is loved, the other cannot love but consents to be loved. 
The first, of course, is happy ; the second flirts and nearly falls 
—but is saved in the end. Virtue triumphs, in fact. However, 
here and there, are excellent sketches of worldly mothers and 
mild fathers. Also, we are taken to dances and view auto- 
mobiles ; and finally we assist at a pleasant scene in which 
protestations of life-long friendship are made between the high- 
minded girl and the flippant girl. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 novembre. _ 3fr. 

M. Charmes in his fortnightly review of the political situation 
devotes himself entirely to the highly threatening industrial 
situation in France. He attributes it in the main to the 
Ministry, not, perhaps, without some foundation in fact. Hopes 
have no doubt been held out to the working classes not only 
by the socialists but also by Ministers themselves that a 
sympathetic Executive would in some way or other come to 
their assistance. M. Charmes accuses the Ministers of 
allowing, or at all events not preventing, the importation of 
arms to Montceau-les- Mines, much as Mr. Schreiner’s Ministry 
facilitated the entry of arms into the Transvaal. Whether or 


Par Jean Bertheroy. Paris: Ollendorff. Igor. 


| not his accusations are capable of proof, we fear he is correct in 


predicting a disturbed winter. Vicomte Melchoir de Vogiié 
contributes a thrilling paper on “ History at Versailles” and 
raises the ghosts of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
which in their lifetime made history in its galleries. He says 
truly that, properly guided, the youth of France might learn 
more there than in lecture-rooms. That might well be so if 
every guide were a de Vogiié. M. de Wyzewa’s weird tale of 
the “Son of the Widow of Nain” recalls Browning’s 
Karshish”. 


For This Week’s Books see page 630. 


‘*The standard of highest purity.’’—THE LANcer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a “Perfect Food.” 
DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted the profession to be the 
CHLORODYNE Diphthoria, Fever, 
CHLORODYN “Palpitation, and 
CHLORODYNE “cout,” 


palliative in Neuralgia, 
Cancer, Tooth- 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy ana [mitation. 
Caution. —* Vice- Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corts 


BrRowNE was of CHLoRopyNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was a iibeearcly untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to."--See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 1 2s. gd., 48. 6d., and rzs. each. None is genuine 
without the words Dr. NE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

MANUFACTURER 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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**I can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Mayor” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT from 4s. 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and YEST ,, 3. 
NORFOLK SUIT 00s. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRINCE OF WALES. Sole Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 


e Lessee, Mr. J. H. LEIGH. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely. 


«BECKY SHARP.” 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as “ Becky Sarr.” 
MATINEE WEDNESDAY 
at 2. 


and 
EVERY SATURDAY 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Doors open, 7.45. ** Becky Sharp ” at 8. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
CHARLES FROHMAN presents 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. WM. _~ 
Under the Management of Mr. Tom 
EVERY EVENING at 8 THE SILVER TSTtPPER. 
Matinée every ; Wednesday at 2.30. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, FANTASTIC BALLET, “ OLD CHINA.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


‘*A Promise is a Debt.’’ 
Our promise for 1902 


4 DUNLOP TYRES: 


“aoe! is that they shall 
1st.—Have increased durability. 
2nd.—Be guaranteed for 13 months. 
Srd.—Be of best quality only. 
4th.—Be reduced to 55/= per pair. 


Wired or beaded edges, optional. "Of all Cycle Agents. 
THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD. 


Para Mills Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and Branches. 


Trade Mark. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CuarLes Morton, Manager. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
3s. to 6d. Adinission Free. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
YSAYE-BECKER-BUSONI 


RECITAL. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, Nov. 21, at 3. 
(Under the Management of Mr. Rosert Newman. ) 
Mons. Ysave, Solo Violin; Herr Huco Becker, Solo Violoncello ; Signor Busont, 
Solo Pianoforte. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 15. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS'S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL take 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL. 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 


The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation by 
the medical Godinenlon should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and efficacy. 
Were further proof wanting the ‘Sanam and Analyst's reports would be perfectly 
convincing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhea, ba Disorders, Sleeplessness, In- 
digestion, and all troubles of the stomach and howels, absorbing all impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. 

BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, in Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, in Tins, 1s. 14d. (specially recommended 
as being most portable and immediate in their action). 
BRAGG’S CHARCOAL TABLETS, in Tins, 1s. 13d. 
Sold by all Chemists. 


NOTICE. 
The Scarcity of Choice Tobaccos. 


J. F CARRERAS regrets to inform the public that in 
consequence of the scarcity of the choice and rare Tobaccos used 
by him in his Celebrated Mixtures, and the large and con- 
stantly increasing demand for the same, the prices of the leaf 
have been considerably raised by the Growers, and, therefore, 
én order to keep up the high quality, he ts obliged to increase 
his prices ts. per lb. on each of his Mixtures (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S, CUARDS, SIR PHILIPS’, MUCCE’S, CLARENCE), 
on and after this date. 

Mr. CARRERAS is in communication with the Growers, 
and ts informed that the Plantations have been considerably 
enlarged, and, therefore, the prices will probably be reduced at 
a later period. He takes this opportunity to apologise to any 
of his Customers who may recently have been unable to obtain 
his Tobdtcos. 


7 Warpour Street, Lonvon, W. Sept. 14, 1901. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


‘CHEVALIER RECITALS. QUEEN’S (small) HALL. 


DAILY at 3. THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 3 and 8.39. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 
Miss MARIE LEYTON, Mr. A. H. WEST, and Animated Pictures. 
Tickets, 7s. éd., ss., 28. 6d., 1s. RopertT NEWMAN, Manager. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MISS AMY CASTLES’ EVENING CONCERT. 


(Under direction of N. 
TUESDAY NEXT, November 1g at 8 
Tickets ros. 6d., 5s., 35., 2s. of usual Agents, “WHITEHEAD, St. 
James's Hall.—N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
(Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA.) 


HENRY BRAMSEN’S VIOLONCELLO RECITAL. 


MONDAY NEXT, November 18, at 3. 
(Under the direction of N. Verr) Mrs. FITZGER ALD, Vocalist. At the Piano— 
Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY. Tickets 10s. 6d., 3s., 1s., of WHITEHEAD, St. 
James's Hall, and usual Agents.—N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


(Under the Management of Mr. RopertT NEwMAN.) 
TO-DAY, at 3.30. 
Mons. YSAYE, Solo Violin. 
Herr HUGO BE CKER, Solo Violoncello. 
Signor BUSONI, Solo Pianoforte. 
Mr. Percy Pitt, Accompanist. 


Tickets, 5s. (reserved), 2s. 6d. and 1s. (unreserved). 
NEW 
SULLIVAN CONCERT. QUEEN’S HALL. 
NOVEMBER 22, at 8 P.M. 


(Anniversary of Sir Artbur Sullivan's death. ) 
GOLDEN LEGEND and IV NHOE (Selections). 
Madame Lillian Blauvelt, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. John Coates, 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. 
The Wolverhampton Festival Choral Society. 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. Organist—Mr. Pescy Pitr. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., reserved ; 2s. 6d., 1s., unreserved. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
NEWMAN’S 


FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA of 200. 
Conductor—Mr. HENRY J. WOCD. 
FIRST CONCERT 
TO-DAY at 3 o'cloc 
(Under the management of Mr. —_, Newman.) 

Mrs. HENRY J. WOOD. 

Mr. PHILIP BROZEL. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 78. 6d., 48-5 2S. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice. 
Estimates and all nformation free of charge. Replies recei aon | . 
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H. VIRTUE & CO.’S 


NEW LIST. 


Companion Volume to ** Book Prices CuRRENT.” xz Preparation. 
Demy 8vo, about 600 pp. price 30s. net. 


ART SALES 
OF THE YEAR. 


Current Prices of Pictures and Engravings. 
Being a Reeord of the Prices obtained at Auction for Pictures and Prints 
sold during 1901, with Notes, References, and a copious Index. 
Compiled and Annotated by J. H. SLATER, 
Editor of ‘‘ Book Prices Current.”’ 


Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. Japan Paper Edition 
(limited), 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WORK OF 
B. W. LEADER, R.A. 


By LEWIS LUSK. 
Being the ART JOURNAL (for 1901, or CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL. - 
With 3 Full-Page Plates:—The VALLey of the LLuGwy, TINTERN 
Appey, and CorTace Homes, and about 
50 other Illustrations. . 


[Shortly. 
Third Edition. Revised and with new Illustrations. Crown 4to. 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 15s. net. Uniform with “* THe HIGHLAND Tay.” 


THE RIVIERA. 


By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 


OPINIONS REGARDING PREVIOUS EDITIONS. 
The best of the numerous descriptive and illustrated books on the Riviera.” 
Saturday Review. 
*€ An almost indispensable companion to sojourners on the Riviera.” — Zhe Times 


Crown 4to. cloth, gilt top, ros. 6d. 
New Edition. New Binding Design, and New Photogravure Frontis- 
piece after Percy Robertson, with 46 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


From Winchester to Canterbury. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 


A really good book, well written and well illustrated...... Readers will find in the 
author a guide well acquainted with the literary and historical associations of her 
theme.”—S/ectator. 


**Unusually elegant in appearance and inexpensive.”—ATHEN.cum. 
Price 2s. net per volume. 


THE TURNER HOUSE CLASSICS. 


Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. 
NOW READY. 


BRET HARTE’S TALES of the ARGO- 


NAUTS and SELECTED VERSE. 


THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND. 
IN PREPARATION, (Shortly. 


AN ANTHOLOGY of HUMOROUS VERSE. 


Edited by THEODORE A. COOK. 


BALZAC'S PERE GORIOT. (New Transla- 


“* A bold stroke in the way of publishing that thoroughly deserves to meet with 
the favour of the public .....Admirably printed...... bound in a dainty and handy 
shape that canaot fail to attract "—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


“ The format adopted is strikingly original and attractive, being a bold, yet 
delicate effect in black, white, and red.” — Academy. 


London: H. VIRTUE AND CO., Limited, 13 Henrietta St., W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen (R. Barry O’Brien). Smith, 
Elder. 10s. 6d. 
John Howard (E. C. S. Gibson). Methuen. 3s. 6a. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKs. 

The Romance of King Ludwig II. of Bavaria (Frances Gerard), 6s. 3 
The King’s Blue Boys (Sheila E..Braine), 3s. 6¢.; A Handful of 
Rebels (Raymond Jacberns), 3s. 6d. Jarrold. 

On Honour (E. D. Adams), 2s. 6¢. ; Dickie (Mrs. Synge), Is. 6d 3 
Jack Ralston (Hampden Burnham), 5s. ; The Children’s Treasury 
(No. II.), 1s. Nelsons. 

Queen Mab’s Fairy Realm, 6s.; Longfeather the Peacemaker 
(K. Munroe); The Heart of the Prairie (J. Mackie), 35. 6d. 
each. Newnes. 

A Popular Girl (May Baldwin), 3s. 6d. ; The Kopje Garrison (G. Man- 
ville Fenn), 5s. ; Out of Bounds (Andrew Heme), 3s. 6¢. ; Jerry 
Dodds (H. Barrow-North), 3s. 6¢. ; A Nest of Girls (E. Westyn- 
Timlow), 6s. ; Lassie (By the Author of ‘* Laddie”), ts. ; The 
Argonauts of the Amazon (C. R. Kenyon), 3s. 6¢. Chambers. 

The Beechnut Book (Jacob Abbott); The Air Gun (T. Hilbert). 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. each. 

Strange Adventures in Dickybird Land (R. Kearton). Cassell. 55. 

Grammar Land (I. I. Oxer). Eton: Spottiswoode. 2s. 6d. net. 

Fairy Tales from Hans Andersen. (Gardner, Darton. 6s. 

Those Twins! (E. D. Adams), 2s. 6a. ; For the Old School (Florence 
Coombe), 2s. ; In the Days of Prince Hal (H. Elrington), 1s. 6a. ; 
Three Girls on a Ranch (Bessie Marchant), 2s. 6a. Blackie.’ 

Round the World to Wympland (Evelyn Sharp). John Lane. 


CLASSICS. 

The Knights of Aristophanes (Edited by R. A. Neil). Cambridge : 
At the University Press. Ios. 

Nova Legenda Anglie (Re-edited with fresh material by Carl 
Horstman. 2 vols.). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 72s. 
net. 

FICTION. 

In Search of Mademoiselle (George Gibbs). Hutchinson. 6s.—The 
Ballet-Dancer (Mathilde Serao). Heénemann. 6s.—The Making 
of a Marchioness (Frances H. Burnett). Smz‘h, Elder. 6s.— 
Tatty (P. Fraser); Thirteen Ways Home (E. Nesbit). 7veherne. 
6s. each.—Men 7. Devils (T. K. Clarke). Sands. 65.—A 
Banker’s Love Story (A. McIlroy), Unwin. 6s.—Autumn 
Glory (René Bazin) ; Malil the Pedlar (M. Jékai). /Jarrold. 6s. 
each. — Farden Ha’ (J. E. Wood). Hurst and Blackett. 6s.— 
Christopher Deane (E. H. Lacon Watson) Z/kin Mathews. 
6s.—The Tory Lover (Sarah Orne Jewett). Sith, Eider. 65.— 
In Our Town (Rosaline Masson). Hodderand Stoughton. 6s.— 
Richard Halpin (Morgan Robertson). Eider. 6s. —Con- 
cerning Some Fools (N. Sandars). Sands. 6s.—A Younger 
Son (V. Fetherstonhaugh). Downey. 6s.—A Sportswoman’s 
Love Letters (——?). verett. 35. 6d. net.—Topsy’s Four 
Homes (Isabel Wortley). /Jarro/d. 35. 6d.- Captain Bluitt (Max 
Adeler). Ward, Lock. 6s.—Fancy Free (Eden Phillpotts). 
Methuen. 6s.—Old Mortality (Scott). Ward, Lock.—Nicholas 
Nickleby (Dickens). Gresham Fublishing Company. — The 
Usurper (W. J. Locke). John Lane. 6s. 


HIsTorY. 

Records of the County Borough of Cardiff (Edited by J. H. Matthews). 
Vol. III. Sotheran. 

The Story of the Stewarts. Edinburgh: Printed for the Stewart 
Society by G. Stewart and Co. 

The Great Boer War, 1899-1901 (A Conan Doyle. New edition). 
Smith, Elder. 7s. 6a. 

Annals of Christ’s Hospital (E. H. Pearce). Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

The Tale of the Great Mutiny (W. H. Fitchett). Smith, Elder. 6s. 


Law. 
Every Man’s Own Lawyer. Crosby Lockwood. 6s. 8d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Culture and Restraint (Hugh Black). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Lectures and Essays (W. k. Clifford. Edied by Leslie Stephen and 
Sir Frederick Pollock. 2 vols.). Macmillan. 10s. 

Practical Science (J. H. Leonard). Murray. ts. 6d. 

On the Cure of the Morphia Habit (Oscar Jennings). Bailliére, 
Tindall. 35. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND Sport. 
Staghunting with the ‘‘ Devon and Somerset,” 1887-1901 (P. Evered). 
Chatto and Windus. 16s. net. 
Side Saddle Riding (Eva Christy). Vinton. 35. 6d. 
Modern Billiards (John Roberts, jun.). Pearson. 6s. 
Lilies for English Gardens (Gertrude Jekyll). Newnes. 8s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 
An Editor’s Sermons (Sir Edward Russell). Unwin. 6s. net. 
Monasticism and the Confessions of S. Augustine (Adolf Harnack). 
Williams and Norgate. 4s. 
siblia Innocentium (Part Second. J. W. Mackail). Longmans. 55. 
The Sources of Eighteenth Century Deism (Rev. A. H. Powell). 
Church Newspaper Company. 
Theology Old and New (Rev. W. F. Cobb). Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 
Light from the Summerland (‘‘ Lux Aurea”). Gay and Bird. 2s. 6a. 
net. 
Christ’s Kingdom (J. Coutts). Simpkin, Marshall. 
Times of Retirement (George Matheson). Nisbet. 35. 6d. 


(Continued on page 632.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR ADOLF HARNACK. 


NOW READY. SECOND FOURTH THOUSAND. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-leather, 12s. 6d. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


By ADOLF HARNACK, Rector and Professor of Church History in the 
University, Berlin. 
Translated by Tuomas Battery SAcNDERs. 

** Any one who reads the book will find it thoroughly religious in tone, full of 
real and living interest in mankind, and marked by. signs of « deep conviction as to 
“ truth of Christianity in the sense in which Professor Harnack understands 

.”—Guardian. 

The lectures are most remarkable, both for the historical insight they display 

and for their elevation of tone and purpose.” —Ziterature. 


“* Magnificently translated by Mr. Saunders....... These academical discourses * 


are in parts more like passionate mission preaching. The eloquence carries one 
away."—Church Times. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. Seven vols. demy Svo. cloth, £3 13s. 6d. ; 
half-leather, £4 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Avorr Harnack. 
Translated from the Third German Edition. Edited by the late Rev. Professor 
B. Bavce, D.D 


” 


Hark’ History of Dogma.’ Times. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Crown évo. cloth, 4s. 


MONASTICISM: Its Ideals and History; 
and THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Two Lectures by 
Apo_r HARNACK. Translated into English by E. E. KELLe1 vr, M.A., and 
F. H. Ph.D., M.A, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d.; half-leather, 12s. 6d, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK NEW 


TESTAMENT. By Professor E. Neste, of Maulbronn. Translated by the 
Rev. Wa. Epie, B.D., and Edited by Professor ALLAN Menzies, D.D. With 
Final Corrections by the Author and Eleven Reproductions of Texts. 

“* We have no living scholar more capable of accom plishing g the fascinating task 
of preparing acomplete introduction on the new acknow! edged principles than 
Professor Nestie. This book wili stand the most rigorous scrutiny; it will surpass 
the highest expectation." —Z.xfository Times. 

Giving a vivid and accurate general impression of the subject, of its di ifficulties, 
and its fascination. No work that has yet appeared in English is its equal in this 
respect." — Saturday Review. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. ; and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS NEW BOOKS. 
MORE FAMOUS HOMES OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THEIR STORIES. Edited by A. H. Maan, 
Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Cloth extra. 21s. net. 

ContEeNnts.—Compton Wynyates, Mount Edgcumbe, Levens Hall, Blickling 
Hall, Naworth Castle, Rufford Abbey, Cotehele, Wilton House, Lon gleat, Inverary, 
Glamis, Knole. 

Among the writers are Lord Sackville, Lady Glamis, L. one Ernestine Edgcumbe, 
the Countess of Pembroke, Lord pina and A. H. Ma! 


OWEN GL GLYNDWR 
AND THE LAST STRUGGLE FOR 
WELSH INDEPENDENCE. 


By ARTHUR GRANVILLE BRADLEY. 
New volume in the “‘ Heroes of the Nations” Series. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, ss. 

Mr. Bradley gives a picturesque account of the life of the Welsh chieftain who, 
about the year 1400, headed the Welsh in their last fight for independence. Two 
English expeditions sent against him were forced to retreat, but after a heroic 
struggle he was defeated in 1405 by Prince Henry, the future victor of Agincourt. 

“Mr. Bradley writes with a skill that is only matched by his breadth of 
view. "—South Wales Daily News. 

“It is not often that one reads a more glowing description of Wales than that 
given by Mr. Bradley in his delightful ‘Owen Glyndwr. 


South-Western Daily News. 
‘Spirited and patriotic.”"—Liverpool Post. 
“Very pleasant to read...... The material is well arranged.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE SPINSTER BOOK. By Myrrtie 


Reep, Author of ‘‘ Love Letters of a Musician,” and ‘ ena Love Letters of 
a Musician.” Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, uncut edges, 6s. 

The author of these two volumes of love letters has set down, in a collection of 
delightful essays, her views of spinsterhood. Miss Reed’s observations on the 
unmarried state are unique and entertaining, containing valuable reading, not alone 
for other spinsters, but for bachelors and even for benedicts. 


LIGHTS OF GHILDLAND. By 


Mavp Boorn, Author of “ Sleepy- Time Stories.” With 
Illustrations by Alice Farnsworth Drew. Crown Svo. Cloth extra. ms 
Stories for the rainy afternoon, for the fireside, and for bed-time. They are an 
evidence of the full sympathy of the author with the hearts of her child-readers. 
New Ililustvated List and Catalogue now ready, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


‘* Gorky is to be the new illumination for the world of the thoughtful.” 


FOMA GORDYEEFF. By Maxim Gorky. Translated 
from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. Cloth, 6s. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Doctor.” 
THE BOURGEOIS. By H. De Vere Sracpoote. (Unwin’s 
Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
“*We have seldom, if ever, opened a book and read it through at one sitting with 
more unalloyed delight than we have felt for ‘The Bourgeois.’...... Remarkable as a 
study and excellent for its literary qualities.”— Pad? Mall Gazette. 


AN EDITOR’S SERMONS ON DAYS OF THE 
CHURCH YEAR, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. By Sir Epwarp RUSSELL, 
Editor of the Live vpool Daily Post, Author of ‘‘ That Reminds Me,” &c. 
With an aig oom by the Lord Bishop of Hereford. Cloth, 6s. net. 


n preparation for publication at an early date. 
BEFORE I FORGET. The Autobiography of a Chevalier 


d'Industrie. By ALpertT CHEVALIER. Very fully illustrated. 16s. net. 


A BANKER’S LOVE STORY. By ArcuipaLp McILroy, 
Author of *‘ By Lone Craig-Linnie Burn,” &c. Cloth, 6s, 


BARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES. By R. M. Sittarp. Two vols. Fully Illus. 21s. per set net. 


ALCOHOLISM, A Study in Heredity. By G. ARcHDALL 
Reip. Cloth, 6s. net. 


STEPHEN KYRLE. An Australian Story. By Mrs. T. R. 
ANDREws. Cloth, €s. 
Second Edition. 
A JILT’S JOURNAL. By Rita, Author of “ Vanity; The 


Confessions of a Court Modiste,” &c. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


YORKE, THE ADVENTURER. By Lovis Becke. 
(Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS. 


A Series of Books descriptive of the Home and Social Life of 
Our Neighbours on the Continent. 
Small crown = cloth extra, gilt top. Price 3s. 6d. net each. 
EW VOLUME THIS DAY. 
LIFE “TN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By 
P. M. Houcu, B.A. With 32 Illustrations. 
*,* That the book gives a good and reliable picture of Dutch life and character 
y be corfcluded from the fact that the English Chaplain at The Hague has read 
eo advised upon the proof sheets, 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

RUSSIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By 
Francis H. E. Parmer. With 15 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs 
by the Author. 

‘* By describing simply the manners and customs of the people, the nature of the 
relations between rich and poor, the kind of houses in which they live, the method 
in which they do their work, the sort of recreation they enjoy, and so forth, he 
builds up a succession of pictures that are informing and entertaining at the same 
time The book is of real value.” —The 7imes. 

“An excellent book, manifestly the work of intimate knowledge, and in at least 
one respect it will come as a surprise to English readers ; for it reveals a Russia 
unsuspected by the traveller—the country Russia.” —Academy. 


GERMAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By 
W. H. Dawson, Author of ‘Germany and the Germans,” &c. 

“* The book is full of interesting propositions about the different departments of 
life in Germany.” — Literature. 

** Altogether a book of unusual interest. On German social problems, education, 
and the position of women, the author has much to say that is stimulating and 
suggestive.” The Daily Mail. 

** One of the most interesting and complete studies of German lifeand i institutions 
which have been published in England. hanes It is as safe a guide as it is an exceilent 
study of the real Germany of to-day.” — Te Westminster Gazette. 


FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By 
Hannan Lyncu. With 12 Illustrations. 
** A deeply interesting, a well-written, and a wise little bovk. 
The Daily Chronicle. 


‘* Bright as well as instructive reading.”—Literature. 
** Miss Lynch has France at her finger-ends.” —The Academy. 
“Pleasant pictures of life and manners, always entertaining or instructive, or 
both.”— The Spectator. 
*.% Other Volumes in the Press. 


London: GEORGES NEWNES, LIMITED. 
THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


New Volumes. Price ONE SHILLING EACH. 
THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE. : 
By P. L. WATERHOUSE. With 59 Illustrations, 
THE STORY OF KING ALFRED. . 
By WALTER BESANT. With Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF BOOKS. 
By G. B. RAWLINGS. With 17 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF FISH LIFE. 
3y W. P. PYCRAFT. With 18 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF WILD FLOWERS. ’ 
3y the Rev. Prof. He NSLOW. With 56 Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF ART IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By J. E. PHYTHIAN, With 28 Illustrations. 


Lists of the previous Thirty Volumes may be had on application to the Publishers. 
London: GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
Large crown 8vo. price 6s. 


MR. H. G. WELLS’ NEW STORY. 
THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. 
THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. 
THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. 

By H. G. WELLS. 


London: GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 
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DENT’S NEW AUTHORIZED LARCE-TYPE 
THACKERAY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. BROCK. | 


THACKERAY’S PROSE WORKS. 
Complere by Arrangement. Illustrated throughout by C. E. Brock, 
and Edited by WALTER JERROLD. In 30 volumes, one Novel to be | 
ublished m nthly, 3s. net per vol. Also a Large Paper Edition, 
Fimised to 100 sets. Immediately ;— (See Prospectus. 
VANITY FAIR, With 30 Illustrations and Photogravure 


Portrait ; also Editorial Foreword and Bibliographical Note. 3 vols. 


FLORENTINE VILLAS. By Janet Ross. 
Illustrated with Photogravure Reproductions of Zocchi’s Rare En- 
gravings ofthe Villas of 16 Medals in the Bargello, and of a Death-Mask 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent ; also with Text Iliustrations by NELLY 
Er:cuHsen. Imperial 4to. £3 3s., limited to 200 copies. Also an 
Eprrion Luxe, limited to 60 copies. [See Prospectus. 


THE FIRST COLLECTED EDITION OF 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. Edited by A. R. 


and ArNotp GLover. With an by W. E. 
Hen ey. With Portraits. In 12 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. Limited 
to 500 Sets ; vols. not sold separately. Vol. J. immediately. 

[See Prospectus. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
Edited by ArNotp Gtover. Introduction by Austin Dosson. 
roo Illustrations by H. Raitton, and numerous Portraits. In 3 vols. 
4&1 2s. 6d. net. Also a Large Paper Edition. 

Daily Chronicle.—“* In many ways the best edition we have seen, and 
certainly it is the most beautiful...... To the text there are just sufficient 
useful notes, and Mr. Austin Dobson's topo: ng introduction tells us 
| __ exactly what we want to know...... A very wed le production.” 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 


The Authorized Version in a Purely Literary Form. 
Edited by Leading Scholars. With Photogravure Frontispieces. 
First Volumes just Published. 


GENESIS. By A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D. 
EXODUS. By A. R.S. Kennepy, D.D. 


Per volume :—In cloth, 1s, net ; in leather, 1s. 6d. net. 

The Sfectator.—‘* The volumes are as pleasant to sight and touch, and 
as thoroughly sound pieces of work from the booklover's point of view, as 
all Messrs. Dent’s productions in the ‘Temple’ series ....[As to ‘the 
eciting] we could not have the general results of the higher criticism 
stated in a more lucid and reasonable way.’ 


*,* A Prospectus, giving full particulars, on application. ; 
| NE W ILLUSTRATED Lis T will be sent post free to any address. 


J. M. DENT & Co., 29 and 31 Bedford Street, London. 


THE PROSPECTUS OF A REVOLUTION. 


H. G. WELLS'S New Book, 


ANTICIPATIONS 


of the reaction of Mechanical and Scientific Progress upon Human Life | 


and Thought. 
By H. G. WELLS, Author of ‘* The Time Machine,” ** When the | 
Sleeper Wakes,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Now Ready. 

This book is no mere miscelany of haphazard prophecies, but a | 
cleverly reasoned criticism of the probabilities of the coming century, | 
and in particular of the probavility and possibility of a great revolu- 
tionary movement of a new type arising out of the political and social | 
disorganisation of the present time. 


“One of the most startling, pregnant, and courageous books that the world has 
seen for some time...... Indeed, we are inclined to think that it will mark an epoch 
in current thought much as ‘ Sartor Resartus’ did in itsday."—Shefield Telegraph. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Lrp., Henrietta Street, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR. 


Twelve Beautiful Plates in Colour illustrating the Rubaiyat. 
With Appropriate Verses selected from FitzGerald’s First Translation. 


Fourteen Leaves, tied with Ribbon, and Neatly Boxed. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


The same Illustrations are also given with a Complete Text of the First 
ae, which has been carefully Collated with the Original Edition. 
ap. 4to. printed on handmade paper in large type. 
PLATES IN THREE COLOI!!RS, with Special Cover Design, cloth, 5s. net ; 
vellum gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 
Plates in Black only, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; vellum gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


London: THE DE LA MORE PRESS, s2 High Holborn, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
AERIAL NAVIGATION: How Far is it Practicable? 


By J. S. KRAUSS. 


Price 1s. net. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LIMITED. 
n.anchester: J. E. Cornisn. 


‘| COMMITTEE of a CLUB in ST. JAMES’S 
L QUARTER are prepared to elect some ADDITIONAL MEMBERS. 
Applications tor particulars are invited from Professional Men, Government 
Officials, and others of Social and Commercial standing. 


Address (by letter only) “* Cup,” 14 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
632 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
TRAVEL. 
In an Unknown Prison Land (George Griffith). Hutchinson. 12s. net. 
Dutch Life in Town and Country (P. M. Hough). Newnes. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Modern Athens (George Horton). A. H. Bullen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agricultural Handbook and Diary, 1902. Vinton. 2s. 


Beginning of Poetry, The (Francis B. Gummere). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dawn of Modern Geography, The (Part II. C. R. Beazley). 
18s. 

Diana of the Crossways ; Beauchamp’s Career ; The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel ; The Egoist (George Meredith). Constable. 2s. 6d. 
net each. 

Garden of Life (Arranged by H. W. Smith). 
55. net. 

Jackson’s Bookkeeping. Effingham Wilson. 5s. net. 

John Chinaman (E. H. Parker). Murray. 8s. net. 

London University Guide 1rgo1-2. Clive. Gratz. 

Miscellanies (Augustine Birrell). Elliot Stock. 

Recollections and Reflections (James Robinson Planché. New edition). 
Sampson Low. 

Ruskin and the English Lakes (Rev. H. D. Rawnsley). 
MacLehose. 55. net. 

Shakespeare, A New Variorum Edition of (Edited by H. H. Furness. 
Vol. XIII.) Lippincott. 18s. 

Trade Unions: Report by the Chief Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade on, in 1900. Darling and Son. Is. 4d. 


Murray. 


Williams and Norgate. 


Glasgow : 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BoOKMEN, LoNpDoN. Codes: and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catal logued. All the New and Si 
Pooks, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Foggy Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


CATALOGUE, 1901-1902. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all departments of Litera- 
ture, PERFECTLY New IN Cownition and GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND Discount BooksELLer, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


| We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices, 


and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


HODGSON & CoO., 


| AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 


LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Catalogued and promptly offered for 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefull 
x Probate 


Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF TOPOGRAPHICAL AND 
OTHER BOOKS. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

_ will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 15, and Two Folluwing Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, a valuable collection of BOOKS, comprising important Serial Publica- 
tions including Archzologia Cambrensis - Archzolegia Cantiana— Journal of the 
British Archzological Association—Publications of the Chetham, Surtees, Early 
English Text, Percy, and Philobiblon Societies Works illustrated by Bewick, 
some on imperial and royal papers—-First Editions of the Writings of Dickens and 
Thackeray—and Works illustrated by Rowlandson, Cruikshank, and Leech, &c. 
valuable Topographical Books, comprising Atkyns’s Gloucester—Baker’s North: 
ampton —Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire— Hearne’s Ancient Wiltshire — Shaw's 
Staffordshire—Surtees and Raine’s Durhaw.—Sussex Archzological Collections, 
&c.— Poetical Literature, including First Editions of Keats and shelley Collier's 
Reprints, &c.— Works on Natural History, Voyages, Travels, History, Biography, 
&c. ; the property of a gentleman, comprising Burton's Arabian Nights, 16 vols,— 
Booth’s Rough Notes—Analysis of the Hunting Field, First Edition—the Writings 
of Charles Lever, &c. ; other properties, including Bunser.’s Egypt — Scott’s Waverley 
Novels, First Edition—The Life of Jack Mytton, First Editiun, and other sporting 
Books—The Studio, a Set—Saxton’s Atlas—Works on Art, Archxology, An- 


tiquities, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


LORD SALISBURY. 


By EDWARD SALMON. 


In cloth, with Portrait. Price 6d. 
** Excellent.”— World. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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READY ON NOVEMBER 20. 


DEERSTALKING AND THE DEER, 


FORESTS OF SCOTLAND. By A. 
Archibald Thorburn and otners. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES. 
A Study of the Life, Resources, and Future Prospects of the British Empire. In | 
FIVE VOLUMES. With 12 Maps, large post Svo. 6s. per volume. 

VOL. V. 


GENERAL. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon Lorp Avesevry, and 2 Maps, post Svo. 6s. hortly. 
“ The idea of the series is admirable. We get a frank, quienes opinion 
from an independent source "—.Sfectator. 
“No library or institute should be without the complete series.”"—Litcrature. 
volumes are of solid and permanent utility.”—Clode. 


STONYHURST: its Past History and Life in the 


Present. By the Rev. GRUGGEN, S.J. and the Rev. Joseru 
KEaTING, S.J. Profusely Illustrated, large post Svo. 7s. 
The book tells an interesting story with much spirit." —S¢. James Gazette. 
“* They [the authors] have compiled a volume which will be widely read because 
of its brevity .... The book is handsomely bound and well printed, while the illustra- 
tions lend a charm to the text not easily explainable.” — Universe. | 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF SAINT 
BENET. Gathered from the Dialogues of Saint Gregory the Great. With 
8 Drawings and cther Iilustrations, and a Cover Design by Paul Woodroffe. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. | 


‘The volume is prettily bouzd, and Mr. Woodroffe’s drawings are both ane in j 
themselves and in keeping with the quaint tales nies they illustrate.”"— Outloo > 
HYPNOTISM AND - SUGGESTION IN 


THERAPEUTICS, EDUCATION, AND REFORM. By R. Suave 
Mason, M.D., Author of “ Telepathy and the Subliminal Self." Cr. ®vo. 6s. 


“We can strongly recommend this very instructive and truly amazing aed to 
the careful study of all who are concerned with the education and mora I training 
of minds below the average in intelligence ace or self-control.” —The Spectator. 


REVERSED ON APPEAL: a Modern Scotch | 


Novel. By Joun Ross. Crown &8vo. 6s. | 
“Is able and readable.” —A theneeus Mt. 


POEMS : Chiefly Lyric. and Elegiac. By 
ArtTuuk Munesy, Author of “‘ Dorothy,” ‘‘ Vulgar Verses,” ** Susan,” &c. 4to. 
gilt top, 5s. 

‘* \ writer whose work is marked by an elevation of thought and purity of style.” , 
Spectator. 


THE INCARNATION, and Other Poems. 


By the Rev. Henry Hacon. Fcap. vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘their Works, 


HAZELL, 


With 26 [lustrations by } 
Demy 4to. ats. net. | 


WATSON & 
VINEY, Ld. 


having recently erected at great cost 


some of the finest . . 


Rotary 
Newspaper 
Machinery 


ever invented, are prepared to submit 


estimates for producing High-class 


Newspapers and other Periodicals, at 
4 to 8 Kirby Street, 
Hatton Garden, E.C., or at their Head 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp. Office, 52 Long Acre, W.C. 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
“ESTABLISHED 1851, 
NOW READY. ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price 6s. net. Price 6s. 


“WHAT'S WHAT.” 


A LONG WANTED 


GUIDE TO MODERN LIFE. 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK EVER ISSUED. 


1.—The Only Single Volume including the subjects 
of all Works of Reference necessary to Modern Life. 

2.—2,500 New Articles, every one written specially 
for this Book since October, 1900—7.¢. absolutely up to date. 

3. The work of 56 Writers, including many celebrated 
Experts. 

4.—Ulustrated by 20 Full-page Cuts. 

5.— Containing information for Travellers, Parents, 
Artists, Invalids, Householders, Sports- 
men, Authors, Women, Speculators, Scien- 
tists, Scholars, 

6.—Length equal to Ten 6s. Novels ; price equal to One. 


HARRY QUILTER, M.A , late Editor “ Universal Review.” 


net. 


SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


LA REVUE 
(Ancienne REYUE DES REVUES). 
Un Numéro spécimen 


SUR DEMANDE. 


24 Numéros par an. 


XIIe ANNEE. Richement illustrés. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup idées. Directeur : JEAN Fixor. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. 2 Vétranger (ou en envoyant par la 
REv roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d'un an oor f LA 
» RICHEMENT — 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


% CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
fe] 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
dra £100. 


rawn below 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
9:7 on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 r 4 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers, 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
Telephone No. 5 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Telegraphic 


born. 
BrrKBeck, Lonpon.” 
STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 
(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Ciement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Paid-up Capital .. ee oo £1,250,000 
Reserve Fund oe ee $1,250,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, ¢ Re e River Colony, Transvaal, 


Rhodesia, British Central Africa, and East Africa. Te legraphic remittances made. 
Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


WILLIAM SMART, London Manager, 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above CQLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & 

Managers | ANDERSON. 
For P: 


co. } Head Offices : 
ANDERSON & CO./ Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. Ae or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. & re) COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P. & FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
» MA PT, AD 


TA, EN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, sTRAItS, CHINA, JaPan, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAN 


P. & re) CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
« TOURS. 


For Particulars Leaden- 
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16 November, 1go1 


Che Irving Shakespeare. 


‘« What needs my Shakespear for his honour’d Bones | 
The labour of an age in piled stones, 
Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 
Under a Star-ypointing Pyramed ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of Fame, | 
What need’st thou such weak witnes of thy name ? | 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment | 
Hast built thyself a live-long Monument.” 

MILTON. 


Had Milton any idea when he penned those lines 
that the chief pyramid to be erected to “the Ad- 
mirable Dramaticke Poet, W. Shakespear” would 
consist of innumerable editions which have increased 
and multiplied faster than the years? The shelves of 
the British Museum library groan under the weight 
of the various collections of Shakespeare's works. 
Many as they are, authoritative as they may be, 
valuable as they may have become on various grounds, 
none possibly is of more enduring interest hes that 


for which the leading interpreter of Shakespeare on 
the stage in our time ts responsible. 


Che Irving Shakespeare ts a handsonte 
It is fully illustrated by 
Gordon Browne and others, it contains a frontispiece 
of Shakespeare beautifully reproduced from the 
Chandos portratt in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and with it is presented a large photogravure plate 
of Edwin Long’s famous picture of Henry Irving as 
Hamlet. 


work in eight volumes. 


Che Irving Shakespeare ts introduced 
with a charming and exhaustive biography of the poet 
written by Prof. Edward Dowden, which in itself 
renders the edition a desirable possession. Full notes 
of a literary and critical character are supplied by the 
late Frank Marshall and Professor Dowden, while 
Sir Henry himself supplies full directions and notes 
Sor stage purposes. 

The price of the eight volumes with the photogra- 
vure plate is Five Pounds. They are now offered for 
the first time by special arrangement with the pro- 
prietors, and will be forwarded immediately on receipt 
of a preliminary payment of 5s. The work may be 
seen at the Office of the SATURDAY REVIEW, or 
specimen pages will be forwarded post free on appli- 
cation. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of «* THE IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE” (with Portrait of Sir Henry Irving as Hamlet), 
on account of which I enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 
9s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the 
work until the payments are complete. 


Address ......... 


MOZAMBIQUE COMPANY 


(Compagnia de Mocambique). 


BALANCE SHEET up to the 3ist December, 1900. 


Dr. 

Capital .. oe ee es 
Unissued 668 ‘Shar ee 
Issued Shares oe ee es ee 

Reserve Fund .. oe ee oe ee 

Special Reserve Fund.. ia oe 

Creditors for Securities deposited .. oe 

3ills Payable .. ee ee ee 
Dividend 1897—Balance oe ee oe oe 
Pensions and Payments in Africa .. 


Suspense Account— 
2,000 Shares—Panga Silindi United, Ltd... 
7,780 Shares — Premier Concession of 
Mozambique, Ltd. oe ee 
7,500 Shares Braganza Gold Mining 
pany. oe 
35,000 vambique " Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd.. oe 
12,356 Shares—C do L 
2,200 Shares—Companhia da Gorongoza_.. 
6,300 Shares—Companhia das Minas d'Ouro 
da Manica .. 
1,000 Shares—Companhia des Huileries et 
Savonneries de Mozambique .. ee 
10,000 Shares—Companhia Colonial do Buzi 
4,000 Shares—Companhia Agricola de Mori- 


bane . 
15,839 das “Mi 1as sd’ 
de Macequece os ee 


Certificates ag interests of Shares in the 
Jeira Railway Co.. as oe 

Unrealised Profits 

Balance as per Profit and Loss Ae count «. 


Cr. 
Shareholders’ Account -- 
Calls payable oe 
Properties and Rights a: os ee 


Shares and Debentures— 
2,453 Shares Companhia de Mocambique .. 
60,540 Shares Beira Railway Company ee 
5,870 Beira Railway C Debentures (in Paris) 
£22,000 English Consols, Bank of Lisbon and 
Agores ee ee oe 
£22,000 English Consols, rédit F. Portugais 


Participation in Sub-Concessionary Companies— 
2,000 Shares Panga and Silindi United, 
Limited .. es 

80 Shares The Premier Concessions of 
Mozambique, Limited.. ° 

7,500 Shares Praganza Gold Mining Company 

8s,000 Shares Mozam al Consolidated 

Mines, Limited . 


12,356 Shares Compar hia Li ua ee 
2,200 Shares Companhia Gorongoza .. ee 
6,300 Shares Companhia das Minas Ouro da 

Manica 


Shares ‘Ind ustr trial 
1,020 Shares Companhia des Huileries et 
Savonneries de Mozambique ° 
10,000 Shares Companhia Colonial do  Buzi 
4,009 Shares Companhia Agricola de Mori- 
bane .. 
15,539 Shares Compa: thia Ouro 
de Macequece 
100,000 Shares Beira Railway Cuspene y- De. 
posited in Bank of Portugal és ee 


Deposits to Order oe ee 
Cashin hand .. os ee oe 
Cash in hands of Committees. 


Loss on African Adminis- 


Loss on African Adminis- 


tration in1g0 .. ee 16,155 7 © 


1,000,000 0 0 
196,668 o o 


803,332 0 


3 
259,342 13 5 
2,453 9 
25,722 15 6 
4,681 16 0 
24,645 17 0 
24,635 16 2 
82,139 4 


In Paris’ «. oe ee fies. 1,726,650°39 
In London .. ee 444.584 6 11 

Beira Railway Company ee os 1,000 © 
Sundry Debtors oe oe ee oe 39357 15 2 
Securities as qualifications oe 21,886 o 
Stores oe oe oe 631 7 6 
Preliminary Expeness oe oe oe oe ee 46,808 17 2 
Bills Receivable.. ee oe ee oe ee 30,072 16 9 
Administration in Africa (Balance) .. ea oo $27,253 22 § 

Deduct — 


tration in 1890 .. 52,418 19 9 


74,574 6 9 
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THE SANTIAGO NITRATE COMPARY, LTD. 


6 eo Second Annual Ordinary Meeting of the 


Santiago Nitrate Company, Ltd., was held at Winchester House on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Henry W. Lowe presiding. 

Mr. Frames (the Secretary) having read the formal notice and the Auditors’ 
report to the Shareholders, 

The Chairman said: We now have the pleasure of laying before you for your 
approval the statement of Accounts and Balance-sheet for the second year of the 
Company's working ended 30th of June last. You will see by this that the net 
profit: balance of profit, after deducting depreciation and all expenses attending the 
conduct of the Compary’s affairs, is £49,517; and I think that is not a bad result 
considering that we had only three months working under the new combination 
during which period prices were very much lower than later on. With this profit we 
have satisfied our Debenture service of £15,000 a yar and we have also divided 
430,000 in dividends We should have been able to have considerably improved this 
result had we been able to make the whole of our authorised production, but unfor- 
tunately the labour difficulties in Chili and the scarcity of workmen have prevented 
our doing so. In this respect we do not stand alone, because several other oficinas 
in Chili are affected in thesame manner more or less. The collective result of this 
has been that the total production of nitrate duriog this year is considerably lower 
than last year. It has caused a great rise in price, so we are receiving some benefit 
indirectly from this short supply. The management in Chili inform us that they 
are taking measures to remedy this difficulty, and that they feel confident that in 
the future they will be able to produce their full quota. We trust they will be able 
to carry that out, but at the same time I may say our calculations are based on the 
same rate of production as we are carrying on at present. If we make 
more the profits will be still further enhanced. Our mines are known 
and admitted to be amongst the best in Chili, and they are further 
improved by the discovery, recently made, of a large bed of caliche in a spot where 
according to Government surveys, no nitrate existed. These discoveries have 
added considerably to our resources, and will also add to the longevity of the com- 
pany. In the exceptional position we occupy we feel we shall have no difficulty 
whatever in fully satisfying the highest expectations of our shareholders. Since 
our last meeting we have completed our new oficina at Mapocho. It is fitted up 
with the most improved machinery and all the appliances of the latest descrip- 
tion. The cost of this has been £23,000. It is not our intention to raise any 
further capital to cover this outlay. We intend to pay for this entirely out of 
our profits. This we hope to do within two years from the present time. The 
new oficina started work in August and has been steadily producing from 
that time at a very satisfactory cost indeed. Of course no profit is accounted for 
in the Balance sheet, the oficina having started working since the period dealt 
with by the accounts. With this our authorised production or quota has increased 
350,000 quintals per annum. This added to our ordinary quota makes a total of 
1,130,000 quintals. Our debenture service has been maintained and will con- 
tinue to be maintained at £15,000 per annum, so that in six years that item will 
have disappeared altogether. While we are carrying this on, in our opinion we are 
making sufficient to provide for reserve fund and depreciation. But at the same 
time we recognise the advisability of increasing our working capital, and with this in 
view it is our intention to set aside a portion of our profits in order to strengthen our 
position in this respect. The fature, we consider, is most decidedly encouraging. 
‘Our present sales up to September have been made at excellent prices— 
superior to those of last year, and more than sufficient to warrant us, 
even on a reduced production, in declaring the interim dividend of 6 per 
cent. which we announced a few days ago. With the quota which we now 
possess, if it realises only moderate prices, it will give us such a result, 
that, on our extremely small capita it will be sufficient to give the fullest satisfac- 
tion to everyone interested in the Company. I am quite sure if we are all alive to 
meet this time next year we shall have such a satisfactory position to place before 
you that those who are not shareholders then will be sorry for it. I now beg to 
move that th report and acc »unts as presented be received and adopted.” 

Mr. T. Proctor Baptie, on rising to second the motion, said except for the formal 
technical requirement of seconding the resolution, he thought that to do so with the 
idea of supporting, or in any way fortifying the proposal of the Chairman, would be 
quite a work of supcrerogation. The report contained three or four substantial 
attractions. The first that they were able to pay a thoroughly satisfactory dividend ; 
the next that they have had the good fortune speedily to develop the new oficina in 
Mapocho ; the third that the unexpected discovery of further rich deposits provide 
a further basis for greater expectations still of increased dividends. They would 
see from the enormous quota they have now of 1,130,000 quintals that the Company 
was amongst the most extensive undertakings in this rapialy improving industry. 
He had much pleasure in seconding the adoption of the Report. 

The Chairman having invited questions, and none being asked, he put the resolu- 
tion to the meeting and, declared it carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. A. Williamson, J.P., Mr. T. P. 
Baptie was re-elected a director of the Company. 

On the motion of Mr. T. Aikman (a Shareholder), seconded by Mr. Neville (a 
Shareholder), the Auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., were re- 
-elected for the ensuing year. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman having been unanimously agreed to, the pro- 
ceedings of the General Meeting concluded. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


“FRE ordinary general meeting of the Channel Tunnel 
Company was held on Wednesday. Baron p’ERLANGFR presided. 

In moving the adeption of the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1920, and supplementary accounts to June 30, 1902, the 
Chairman referred to the loss that the company had sustained in the death 
of their late chairman, Sir E. W. Watkin, the pioneer of the tunnel scheme, 
who, from the inception of the company up to the time of his death, took 
the liveliest interest in everything connected with the undertaking. Though 
unfortunately he had not lived to see the scheme carried out the directors still 
hoped that the Government would in time allow the work to proceed, and that then 
cthe nation would remember Sir Edward’s name in connection with the enterprise. 
Dealing with the subject of people’s opinions as to the necessity or otherwise of 
the construction of the Channel tunnel, he observed that the question might well 
be asked: ‘Why not leave well alone?” There was an excellent service of 
boats crossing the Channel, and the journey could be performed in an.hour. In 
‘reply to that, he contended that to-day was an age of progress, and they ought not 
to pay attention to those people who were indolent enough to want to adopt the 
méthod to “leave well alone.” Progress was an active agent, and the Channel 


tunnel scheme undoubtedly marked progress, but unfortunately the condition of 
things at the present time was not favourable to the prosecution of the work of 
their enterprise. They must continue, therefore, to exercise patience as they had 
done for years past, and hope for the best. The policy adopted by the board 
was, he asserted, not detrimental, as was evidenced by the fact that the accounts 
disclosed that the expenditure in connection with the company was very small, 
indeed. Asa matter of fact he knew of no other company carried on so economi- 
cally. 
Mr. T. M. Thackthwaite seconded the adoption of the report and accoun 

which was agreed to. 


THE VAN RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, 
LIMITED. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that an Extra- 

ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of the Company will be 

held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., on Wednesday, the 

zoth November, 1991, at 12 o’clock noon, when the Special Resolutions set out 

below for effecting alterations in and amendments to the Articles of As-ociation of 

the Company, which were duly passed at the Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Company held on the 30th October, 1901, will be submitted for confirmation. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
“ That the Articles of Association of the Company be altered in manner following, 
that is to say :— 
(1) By adding at the end of Article ro the following woras :— 

“* As regards all allotments of shares made after the 31st December, 1900, 
the Directors shall comply with Section 7 of the Companies Act, 1900.” 

(2) By inserting immediately after Article 14 a new Article in the following terms, 
to be called Article 14a :— 

14a. “Ifthe Company at any time after the 1st January, 1901, shall offer 
any of its shares to the public for subscription the Directors may exerci-e the 
powers conferred on the Company by Section 8 of the Companies Act, 1900, 
but sothat the commission shall not exceed £1 per share or roo per cent. on 
the shares in each case offered.” 

(3) By inserting immediately after Article 57 a new Article in the following terms 
to be called Article 57a :-— 

57a. ‘* The Directors shall duly comply with the requirements of Section r4 
of the Companies Act, 1900, as regards the registration of mortgages and 
charges thereby required to be registered, and as regards the endorsement 
to be made on debentures or certificates of debenture stock issued by the 
Company.” 

(4) By striking out Artlcles 61, 62 and 63, and substituting the following Articles 
in lieu thereof, that is to say ;— ; 

61. ‘‘ The Directors may, whenever they think fit, and they shall on the 
requisition of the holders of not less than one-tenth of the issued Capital of 
the Company upon which all calls or other sums then gue have been paid, 
forthwith proceed to convene an Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Company. Any such requisition must state the obj ects of the meeting, and 
must be signed by the requisitionists, and deposited at the office of the 
Company, and may consist of several documents in like form each signed by 
one or more requisitionist.” . 

62. ‘‘ If the Directors of the Company do not proceed to call a meeting to 
be held within 21 days from the date of the requisition being so deposited, 
the requisitionists or a majority of them in value, may themselves convene 
the meeting, but any meeting so convened shal! not be held after three 
months from the dite of such deposit.” 

63. “If at any such meeting a resolution requiring confirmation at another 
meeting is passed, the Directors shall forthwith convene a further Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting for the purpose of considering the resolution, and, 
if thought fit, of confirming it as a Special Resolution ; and if the Directors 
do not convene the meeting within seven days from the date of the passimg of 
the first resolution, the requisitionists or a majority of them in value may 
themselves convene the meeting.” 

63a. ‘‘ Any meeting convened under the preceding Articles by the requisi- 
tionists shall be convened in the same manner as nearly as possible as that in 
which the meetings are to be convened by the Directors.” 

(5) By inserting after Article 98, a new Article in the following terms to be called 
Article 98a : — 

o$a. “‘A Director who is abroad or about to go abroad may, with the ap- 
proval of the Directors, appoint any person to be an alternate Director or sub- 
stitute during his absence abroad, and such appointment shall have effect and 
such appointee, while he holds office as an alternate Director, shall be entitled 
to notice of Meetings of the Directors, and to attend and vote thereat accord- 
ingly, but he shall not require any qualification and he shall ipso facto vacate 
office if and when the appointer returns to the United Kingdom or vacates 
office as a Director, or removes the appointee from office, and any appoint- 
ment and removal under this Article shall be effected by notice in writing 
under the hand of the Director making the same.” 

(6) By adding at the end of Article 129 the following words :— 

‘* Premiums received in respect of the issue of any shares of the Company 
at a premium may be treated and dealt with as profits.” 

(7) By inserting after Article 150 a new Article in the following terms, to be 
called Article rsoa. 

rsoa. ‘Every Auditor of the Company shall have a right of access at all 
times to the books and accounts and vouchers of the Company and shall be 
entitled to require from the Directors and Officers of the Company such in- 
formation and explanation as may be necessary for the performance of the 
duties of the Auditors, and the Auditors shall sign a certificate at the foot of 
the balance sheet stating whether or not all their requirements as Auditors 
have been complied with, and shall make a report to the shareholders on the 
accounts examined by them and on every balance sheet laid before the Com- 
pany in General Meeting during their tenure of office, and in every such 
report shall state whether in their opinion the balance sheet referred to in the 
report is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 
state of the Company's affairs as shown by the books of the Company, and 
such repert shall be read before the Company in General Meeting.” 


Dated the 11th Day of November, rgor. 
By Order of the Board, 
STUART JAMES HOGG, Secretary. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., &e. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 8 Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., &c. 


AUTHOR OF “ DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” “FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” “HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” 
WEL LINGTON'S MEN,” &c. &e. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


ON NOVEMBER 18ru.—With a Portrait, large Svo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 


By R. BARRY O'BRIEN. 


AUTHOR OF “FIFTY YEARS OF CONCESSIONS TO IRELAND,” “THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL,” &c. 


A A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


IMMEDIATELY.—With a Portrait, large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAW EWART GLADSTONE. 


By HERBERT W. PAUL, 
AUTHOR OF “MEN AND LETTERS.” 


DR. CONAN DOYLE’S “‘THE CREAT BOER WAR.” 
**Unquestionably the most striking book the War has produced. 
A masterly piece of work, a real contribution to historical writing.” 


SKETCH. 


NEW EDITION (the 13th) NOW READY. WITH 7 NEW 
CHAPTERS AND ANEW MAP. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JAMES LONG. 


A TWO YEARS’ RECORD, 1899-1901. 
NEARLY READY.—Crown 8vo 6s. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
This Edition is z complete as possible. It forms a record of the THE SMALL FARM AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 


two years of warfare wnich expired on October 11th, and gives the 
By JAMES LONG. 


first connected private sources, of 
the operations of the last year ms Son ca | AUTHOR OF “BRITISH DAIRY FARMING,” “‘ FARMING IN A SMALL 


Royal 8vo. 15s. each net in cloth, ur 20s. each net in half-morocco. 


THE THREE SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Honorarw Doctor of Letters in the Victorian University. 
* Take them all in all, these volumes equal if they do not excel i in interest—at all 
events for the men of to- day— —any of those which have gone before.” —Guardian. 
*.* A Prospectus of ‘‘ The Dictionary of National Biography ” 
of the Sup lement will be sent post-free on application. 


| CAVALIER AND PURITAN IN | 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT Satpens. Vols. Small 
crown Svo. 6s. ea) 

“ A poet who has established the right to be read.’ 
St. James's Gazette 


DOMESTICITIES. A Little Book of 
Household Impressions. By E. V. LUCAS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Small fcap. 5s. 

* Domesticities is full good things. 
Daily "Telegraph. 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND 
MEN. Keprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 
By the Author of ** Pages from a Private Diary. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** 4 book which every reader will enjoy.” 
Spectator. 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT 
SERVICE: bing the Polity of the Mercantile 
Marine for ‘Longshore Readers. By FRANK 
T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. SECOND IMPRES.- 

SION. Large post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
a A book that is bulged with sea-craft.”"—Academty. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHA- 
LOT’ ROUND THE WORLD AFTER SPER“ 
WHALES. EIGHTH IMPRESSION. With 
8 Ibustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: being 
Recollections of the First Four Years of My 
Sea Lite. THIRD IMPRESSION. With ® 
Full-page I)lustrations specially drawn by AkTHUK 
Twipte. Large post Svo. 8s. 6d. 


the Merchant Service,’ 


recreation.” —Sfectator. 


THE DAYS OF THE STUARTS. Compiled 
from the Private Papers and Diary of Sir Richard 
Newdigate, Second Baronet, with Extracts from 
MS. News-letters address:d to him between 
1675 and 1639. By Lady NEWDIGATE.- 
NEWDEGATE, Author of “The Cheverels of 
Cheverel Manor,” &c. With Photogravure Por- 
trait of Sir Richard Newdigate, large post 8vo. 
73. 6d. 

** A most fascinating book."—Daily Telegraph. 

“There Newdigate Memoirs form a charming 


| book.” —A thenenmr. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 
By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of 
** Pages from the Day-boo*’ of Bethia Hardacre,” 
&e., and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
* An entirely original and new kind of book.” 
Guardian. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY 
IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE Edited by 
the Rev. STOPFORKD A. aor and T. 
ROLLESTON. Crown 8vo. 
** Admirab le this 
surprise and delight you.’ — 7 ruth. 
** Indispensable to students of Irish literature.” 
Freeman's Journal. 


SOUTH AFRICA A CENTURY AGO 
Letters Written from the Cape of Geod Hope, 
1797-151. By the Lady ANNE BARNARD. 
Edited, with a Stemols and brief Notes, by 
W. H. WILKIN F.S.A. SECOND IM- 
PRESSION. W: ith Portrait Fromispiece,demy | 
Sve. 7s. 6d. 


WAY,” “ THE STORY OF THE FARM,” “OUR FOOD SUPPLY,” &c. 


DEEP SEA PLUNDERINGS. A 


Collection of Stories of the Sea. By FR ye T BULI EN, R, G.S., Auther 
of ** The Cruise of the * Cachalot,’ 


e Log of a Sea Wa ‘The Men of 
&e. SECOND. IMPRESSION, “With 8 Full-page 


Illustrations by ARTHUR TwiDLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘There is something in the book to please almost every taste......It deserves to be, 
and | and will be, read by all who look to literature to provide them with refreshment and 


THE SIEGE OF THE PEKING 
L*tGATIONS. By the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, 
M.A., Chaplain to the Right Rev. C. P. Scott; 
D).D., Lord Bishop in North China; for five 
years Acting Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Legation in 
Peking. W - a Mapand ro Text Pians, large 
crown 8vo. 

“ Fuil of graphic incident and interesting through- 
out.” — Daily News. 

YEOMAN SERVICE : Being the Diary 
of the Wife of an Imperial Yeomanry Officer 
during the Boer War. By the Lady MAUD 
ROLLESTON. With Portraits of Piet de Wet 
and of a Group of Convalescents. Large crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A very fascinating book.” —Sfectator. 

HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 
24 Story of the Great War (1793- 1815). 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D 4 vols 
crown 8vo. with Portraits, 
Plans, 6s. each. 

‘*Exactly the sort of history desired by the 


| million.”—Sfectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FIGHTS FOR THE 


Epirion. With 16 Portraits, 1 
Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marit Marlborough. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 
TWELFTH EDITION. With 16 Portraits and 
11 Plans, crown evo. 6s. 
WELLINGTON’S MEN: Some Soldier- 
Autobiographies. Edited by W. H. FITCHETT, 
B.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MRS. FRANCES HODGSON 


NEW NOVEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo. és. 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. By 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, Author of *“‘A Lady of Quality,” 


** Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &c. 


STANLEY WEYMAN'S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
COUNT HANNIBAL. By STANLEY J. WEY- 
MAN, Author of “ The New Rector,” ‘‘ The Castle ar 8 &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. | By MISS JEWETT. 
TIMES.—* A picturesque and vigorous romance.. 


followed with breathless interest.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. —*‘ A stirring historical romance....... There is a fine 


sense of bustling movement in every page. 


BURNETT'S 


narrative will be 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS.” 


ON DECEMBER 3rd.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 
By H. S. mMERRIMAN. 
AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR'S TENTS,” “THE 
ISLE OF UNREST,” &c. 


By MORGAN ROBERTSON. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 6s. 


RICHARD HALPIN: a Romance of the New 
Navy. By MORGAN ROBERTSON, Author of ‘Spun Yarn,” “ Where 
Angels Fear to Tread,” &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED.--With a ~~ crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TORY LOVER. 


JEWETT, Author of “ The Queen's Tw'n, and ot 


By SARAH ORNE 


er Stories,” &c. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEARLY READY. A NEW BOOK BY MARIE CORELLI. 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
Small 4to. 1s. 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY. 
By Lvcas MALET, Author of “The Wages of Sin,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. A 
Limited Edition in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. by 
Rosert Hicuens, Author of ‘‘ Flames,” ‘Tongues of Conscience,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 

THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

LIGHT FRE!GHTS. By W. W. Jacons, Author of ‘* Many 

Cargoes.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
“ His wit and humour are perfectly irresistible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skipper 
and mates and seamen, and his crew are the jolliest lot that ever sailed.” 
‘ Langhter in every page "—Daily Mail. Daily News. 
“ Full of fun and rich in humour.” —Scotsman. - 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
FANCY FREE. By Even Puivporrs, Author of Children of 
the Mist.” Illustrated, crown &vo. 6s. 
A humorous book. Uniform with “The Human Boy.” 


THE FORTUNE OF CHRISTINA MACNAB. By S. 


MacNavuGutan. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Zack, Author of 
** Life is Life.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The dialect is admirable, racy but not recondite.”—Scotsman. 
“* Nobody could read ‘ The Hall and He’ without perceiving that here is work 
of an entire!y exceptional sort. Outside Zack’s own writing, we know of nothing 
like it.” —Oxtlook. 


THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By W. E. Norris. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


A FOOL’S YEAR. By E. H. Cooper, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Blake 


of Newmarket.”” Crown Svo. 6s. 


CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of ‘* The 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” ‘‘ Miranda of the Balcony,” &c. _Lllustrated, 
crown 8vo. 6s. 

***Clementina ’ is one of the best of Mr. Mason's romances. It is written in the 
true spirit of adventure ; it holds the attention throughout.”—G/ode. 
“A romance of the most delicate ingenuity and humour...... The very quint- 
essence of romance.” —.Spectator. 
**A fine story of adventure.” —Morning Post. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE ALIEN. By F. Monrxesor, Author of ‘‘Into the 

Highways and Hedges.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Fresh, unconventional, and instinct with human 

anc G ‘uardian. 
“* Miss Montresor create~ her tragedy out of passions and rily 
n. Perfect art.” —Sfectator. 


ANGEL. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Peggy of the Bartons.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A very clever book ; the characters are vividly drawn."”—S?¢. James's Gazette. 
“An excellent story. Clever pictures of Anglo-Indian life abound. The heroine 
is daring and delightful.” —Manchester Guardian. 
Pre-eminently a book which will appeal to womanhood.”—Daily 
** Much humour and pathos.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A GALLANT QUAKER. by Mrs. M. H. Roserron. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FORTUNES DARLING. By Watrer Raynonp, Author 
of ‘* Love and Quiet Life.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A quaint and charming story.”—Academy. 
**Mr. Raymond's admirers will be delighted with this story." —G/asgow Herald. 


THE DEVASTATORS. By Apa Campripce, Author of 
“Path and Gual.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
4 refreshing novel with an uncommon and delightful heroine.” — Wor/d. 
THE MIULION. By GERARD, Author of ‘ Lady 
Baby.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It is a powerful piece of writing, and in the intensity of its moral purpose the 
best ‘the author has yet given us.” — Morning Leader. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. By Jane 
Bartow, Author ot “‘ Irish Idylls.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Miss Barlow has the truth in her, and the people she describes are real people.” 
‘orning Leader. 
THE YEAR ONE: A Page of the French Revolution. By 


J. BirounpgELLE-Burron, Author of “The Clash of Arms.” Illustrated. 
. 6s. 


Crown 
“ The historical background is painted i in with no lack of stcong colour, and the 

personages excite a ready interest.” —Scotsman. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Barinc-Goutp, Author of 

“Mehalah.” With 8 Hlustrations by D. Murray Smith. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The book is one which will hold the reader's attention from start to finish. An 
excellent story. ’—Géasgow Herald. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

RICKERBY'S FOLLY. By Tom GaLion, Author of “Kiddy.” 

8vo. 6s. 


exciti 
book, one easily aid aside. ’"—Pa// Gazette. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
| MASTER OF MEN. by E. Oprennzim. Crowa 
6s. 


story stands quite worthy of its powerful title.” —Clasgozv /ferald. 
A pleasant story, with dramatic situations.” —Academy. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By Granam Batrovur. Two vols. demy 8vo. (255. het. 
‘* The man lives and moves and speaks again in these pages.” 
Black and White. 
“The biographer has performed his labour of love with exemplary skill, with 
unfailing good taste, and with an enthusiastic admiration for the genius ‘of the 
writer and a wiole-souled affection for the man. The story of a fascinating and, 
in many ways, a heroic career."—Daily Telegraph. 
* The story has all the charm of a revelation. It is written with admirable taste 
and simplicity. Mall Gazette. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERET MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. Py his Son, 


J. G. Mitvats. With 319 Illustrations, of which Nine are Photogravure. 
Cheap Edition. Two vols. royal 8vo. <os. net. 


THE BROTHERS DALZIEL. A Record of Fifty Years’ 

Work. Written by THEMSELVES. With 150 Illustrations. Large 4to. 21s, net. 
The record of the work of the celebrated Engravers, containing a Gallery of 
beautiful Pictures by F. Walker, Sir J. Millais, Lord Leig ghton, ar nd other great 

Artists. The book is a history of the finest black-and-white work of the Nine- 

teenth Century. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Cuaries Lams. With 70 
romper 4 by A. Garth Jones, and an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. Demy 
8vo. ros 

This is probably the most beautiful edition of Lamb’s Essays that has ever been 
published. The illustrations display the most remarkable sympathy, insight, and 
skill, and the introduction is by a critic whose knowledge of Lamb is unrivalled. ~ 


REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures of igor. By A. 
Rosertson, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. Demy 8vo. 12s. 4d. 
net. 

THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. by 
Viscount St. Cyres. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE POLICE IN ENGLAND 


By Captain Metvi_te Lee. Crown Svo. 7s. 4d. 


PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. M.S 
METHUEN. With 2 Maps. Seventh Edition. Crown 3vo. is. ; alsodemy 5vo. 
3d. net. [Sixty-seventh 1 Aousand, 

E WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

KING LEAR. "Edited by W. J. Craic. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. by 
WixitiaAM Beckrorp. Edited by E. Denison Ross. Pott 3vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net ; leather, as. 6d. net. {'aTrTL_e Leprary. 

Edited by 
A.C. Deane. Pott Svo. 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Larrie Liprary. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. by FE. C. S. 
Gisson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
leather, 4s. net. [Lirrte Biocraruies. 

THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, 
R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest FLetcner. With many 
Portraits, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. With Introduction 
and Notes by R. B. Rackuam, M.A, Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

(Oxrorv ComMENTARIES. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW 
SCHOLARSHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

(CHURCHMAN’'S 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D., Fellow of Peterhouse 


and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 2 vols. 2s. net each. Vol. I 


| BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. Srooner, M.A., Fellow of 


New College, Oxford. With Portrait, crown &vo. 3s. 6d. 
[LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
A HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. by G. W. 
WADE. With Maps, crown 8vo. 6s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. 
F.S.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo 6s. 
WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. By the Hon. Mrs, 


LytTreL_ton. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated. Square fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Messrs. Methuen have in preparation a series of children’s books under the above 
general title. The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or exciting stories about 
normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than expressed. The books 
l be reproduced in a somewhat unusual form, which will have a certain charm 
of itsown. The first three volumes arranged are :— 
1. THE AIR GUN: or, How the Mastermans and 
Dobson Major nearly Lost their Holidays. By 


2. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. By Jacoz Arsory. 


3. THE CASTAWAYS OF MEADOW BANK. By 
T. Coss. 


By P. H. Ditcnrizip, M.A., 


MESSRS. METHUEN S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE wiil be sent to any addrass. 
METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


Now Ready. With 3 Portraits. 8vo. 15s. net. 
LETTERS OF 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


WORKS BY J. R. GREEN. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENCLISH 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. Crown 8vo. PEOPLE. In & vols. globe Svo. 
8s. 6d. 5s. each. (Eversley Series. 


THE MAKING OF ENCLAND. In 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


2 vols. globe 8vo. 5s. each. 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. Illustrated 


(Aversley Series. 
Edition. In 3 vols. Edited by Mrs. THE CONQUEST OF 


. ' In 2 vols. globe 8vo. 5s. each. 
J. R. Green and Miss Kate [Eversley Series. 


| 


Norcate. With 1,400 Illustrations. STRAY STUDIES FROM ENCLAND 


Super-royal 8vo. half-leather binding, AND ITALY. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
40s. net. [Eversley Series. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, 


Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
By Mrs. FAWCETT, LL.D. 


With Photogravure Portraits. Extra crown Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 
|Acady on Tuesday. 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 
GEORGE WASHINCTON, and other American 


Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE SHERBRO AND ITS HINTERLAND. 


West Coast of Africa. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED XMAS LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MODERN ROMANCE OF GERMAN COURT LIFE AND ENGLISH 
MILITARY SOCIETY. 


KING FRITZ’S A.D.C. 
By FRANK HIRD. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Super-royal 4to. £3 3s. net. 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A., HIS LIFE AND 
WORKS. 


By A. L. BALDRY. 
With 16 Photogravure Plates and about 100 other Illustrations. With binding 
designed by Prof. von Herkomer. ~ 


Small folio, £2 2s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
An Illustrated Chronicle of his Art and Life. 
By H. C. MARILLIER. 


| Second Edition, Abridged and Revised, with 15 Photogravure Plates and 100 othe 


By T. J. ALLDRIDGE, F.R.G.S., District Commissioner, Sherbro, 


“ There are vast potentialities in West Africa, quite apart from gold-mining ; and 
thesides giving us a most entertaining volume, Mr. Alidridge carefully indicates 
what may be done in the Sherbro country...... Beautifully and profusely illustrated.” 

South Africa. 


GLORIES OF SPAIN. 
By CHARLEs W. Woop, F.R.G.S. 
With 85 Illustrations. 8vo. Ios. net. 


** Mr. Wood is an excellent cicerone, and moreover, has what every traveller in a 
foreign ccuntry has not—an evident capacity for making friends with the natives ..... 
The allustrati:ns with which the book 1s copiously enriched are not the least portion 
of its attraction.”—Pall Mall Gacette. 


An Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies. Super royal 8vo. 
3s. ret. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, AND AFTERMATH. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN. With Illustrations by Tuomson. 
Also cloth elegant, gilt edges. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BORDER EDITION OF 


THE WAVERLEY |: OVELS. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


With 2so New and Original Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Complete in 
24 vols. Crown vo. green cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Also an Edition with the Original 
Etchings, in Fortnightly Volumes (21 ready), tastefully bound in cloth, gilt, 6s. each. 

LATEST VOLUME. 


THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


THE HOUSE OF ATREUS: BEING THE AGA- 


MEMNON, LIBATION-BEARERS, AND FURIES OF ASCHYLUS. Translated 
into English Verse by E. D. AA MORSHEAD, M.A. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. 5s. per volume. 
Contains 154 volumes, among which are— 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE WILLIAM 
KINCDON CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK 
THIRD EDITION. 2 vols. 10s. [pust Published. 


JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS, 1: vols. 
EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. 
CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS AND WORKS. 7 vols. 

WORKS OF WORDSWORTH. 12 vols. 


*,* Send for new Complete List. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited; London. 


Illustrations. With binding designed by Christopher Dean. ’ 


Small 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPO. 


By EDWARD C. STRUTT. 
With 4 Photogravure Plates and 52 other Iilustrations. With binding designed by 
CurisrorHer DEAN. 


mall sto. ros. 6d. ne 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF ITALIAN ART. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON. With 42 Illustrations. 


Small gto. 15s. net. 


LORENZO LOTTO: 


An Essay in Constructive Art Criticism. 
By BERNHARD BERENSON. 
Second Edition Revised. With 64 Illustrations, including many Pictures which 
have never before been reproduced. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: 


Their Associates and Successors. 
By PERCY B#ATE. 


| With upwards of 100 Illustrations and 2 Photogravure = Second and Cheaper 


Edition. With many New Illustrations. British Artists Series. 


HANDBOOKS of the GREAT CRAFTSMEN. 
Illustrated Monographs, Biographical and Critical, on the Great Craftsmen 
and Works of Ancient and Modern Times. 7 
Edited by G. C. Wittiamson, Litt.D., Editor of the “Great Masters” Series. 
Imperial 16mo. with numerous Illustrations, 5s. net each. 
The following Volumes are now in hand. 


THE PAVEMENT MASTERS OF SIENA (1486-1551). 
eady. 


Workers in Graffito. By R. H. Hoparr Cust, M.A. 


PETER VISCHER (1455-1529). Bronze Founder. By 


Ceci HEADLAM. 


THE IVORY WORKERS OF THE MIDDLE ACES. By 


M. Cust. 
Others to follow. 


THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. Post 8vo. 5s. net each. 
FRANCIA. By G. C. Wittiamson, Litt. D. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaver Scort. 
MANTEGNA. By Mavup CrutTwWeLt. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
PAINTERS. 


A New Series, designed mainly to help those who, without the opportunity of 
going deeply into the study of art, yet wish to be able to take an intelligent 
interest in the works of Great Masters. Each volume contains a short sketch of 
the artist's life ; an essay on his art ; a list of his chief pictures, &c. 


Pott 8vo. cloth, with $ Illustrations, 1s. net each, or in limp leather, 2s. net. 
BURNE-JONES. | WATTEAU. 
VELAZQUEZ. C. F. WATTS, R.A. 
FRA ANCELICO. | CEORCE ROMNEY. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES.—New Volumes. 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright 


Edition. With the Notes of JOHN FOSTER KIRK, and the Author's latest 
Corrections. With a New Introduction by GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, 
A.M. (Harvard). 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. A Dictionary of Syn- 


onymous Words in the English Language, showing the accurate signification 
of Words of similar meaning. Illustrated with Quotations fro. Standard 
Writers. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON C. J. SMITH, M.A. _ With the 
Author’s Latest Corrections and Additions. Edited by the Rev. H. PERCY 
SMITH, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Reissue in cheaper form, 6s. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY. 
BRITISH SCULPTURE AND SCULP- 


TORS OF TO-DAY. By M. H. SPIELMANN 
Paper covers, 5s. net; handsomely bound in cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Tuis ‘publication—the first and only one devoted to British 
Sculpture—will contain a survey of this noble art at the 
present day, with about 200 Illustrations representing 
most of the principal works by living artists in all the branches 
of Sculpture—monumental and decorative work, ideal figures 
and groups, statuary, busts, and medals, as well as the beau- 
tiful productions of some of our metal-workers, illustrative of 
that revived art which occupies the border-line between sculp 
ture on the one hand, and the work of the goldsmith, the 
silversmith, the jeweller, and the enameller on the other. 


A MASQUE OF DAYS: From the 
Last Essays of Elia. Newly Dressed and Decorated by 
Water CRANE. With Forty full-page Designs in 
Colour. 6s. 


MARINE PAINTING IN WATER 


COLOUR. By W. L. Wy.ute, A.R.A. With Twenty-four 
Coloured Plates. 5s. 


THE EARTH’S BEGINNING. By 


Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., &c. With 4 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


READY SHORTLY. 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Edited by LIONEL CUST, M.A., F.S.A., Director of 
the Gallery. Illustrating every Picture in the National 
Portrait Gallery. Issued under the sanction and with the 
authority of the Trustees. Two Volumes, price £6 6s. net. 
(This Edition will be limited to 750 Copies.) 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. Edited by 


H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 
With about 2,500 Pictures and numerous Coloured Plates, 
reproduced from authentic sources. Vol. I. containing 
about 400 Illustrations and Seven Coloured Plates and 
Maps. 12s. net. 


*.* An illustrated prospectus will be sent on application. 


LONDON AFTERNOONS: Chapters 
en the Social Life, Architecture, and Records of the Great 
City and its Neighbourhood. Py the Rev. W. ‘J. 
LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. With 60 Full-page Illustrations. 
tos, 6d. net. 


CHINESE PORCELAIN. By the late 


COSMO MONKHOUSE. Witha Preface and Notes by 
Dr. S. W. BUSHELL, C.M.G., Author of ‘Oriental 
Ceramic Art.” Profusely Illustrated, and containing 
24 Plates in Colours, 30s. net. This edition will be 
limited to 1,000 Copies, 


*,* An illustrated prospectus will be sent on application. 


LEPIDUS THE CENTURION: A 


Roman of Tce-Day. By Epwin Lester ARNOLD. 6s. 


THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA. By 


MARGUERITE Bryant. 6s. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London ; 
And all Booksellers. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


LONDON: 16 NOVEMBER, 1901. 
THE LETTERS OF A MAN. 


‘*Letters of John Richard Green.” Edited by Leslie 

Stephen. London: Macmillan. gor. 155. net. 
ot in Oxford and England Green’s name is we 

fear little more than a name, indissolubly con- 
nected with one book—“‘ A Short History of the English 
People”. For those of us, whose interest in his- 
torical literature dates from a period after his death 
the welcome publication of his letters may well serve 
to remind that Green was something more than the 
author of one remarkable achievement; that he was 
for ten arduous years an untiring and heroic worker 
in East London parishes, Librarian at Lambeth, perhaps 
the most brilliant of a brilliant band of contributors 
to the SatruRDAY REviEW at a memorable epoch, and 
that by sympathy, effort and friendship he belonged 
to a notable group of Oxford historians Freeman, 
Stubbs, Bryce and Creighton, who revolutionised the 
methods and subject of historic research in England. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen has, as might be expected, proved 
an ideal editor. After all the prolix and inverte- 
brate Lives and Letters, which in two or more 
deadening volumes have been thrust on the enduring 
public in the name of literature and friendship’s piety, 
it is indeed refreshing to meet an editor who under- 
stands the objects and art of biography and is content 
to draw with reticence, modesty and consummate skill 
from slender materials a real portrait. Mr. Stephen’s 
Introductions and Notes are written with a fulness 
of knowledge based on the information of those to 
whom Green’s memory is dearest ; they are moreover 
models of restraint and lucid statement in which a 
trained brevity and conciseness of expression is never 
allowed to mar the charm of the literary form. We 
are told just what we have a right to know, just enough 
to enable a reader to appreciate for himself the signi- 
ficance of the letters as a whole. We thank Mr. Stephen 
sincerely: we hope the example will not be lost on 
other editors who may be tempted by a mischievous 
sense of duty into the disastrous effort to leave nothing 
unsaid, and thereby work damnation for themselves 
and others. 

Of the main facts of Green’s life this volume is an 
adequate, a fascinating record. Necessarily incomplete 
and fragmentary as the collection is, it tells most effec- 
tively the pathetic story and it ‘‘ certainly gives a very 
vivid picture of a surprisingly many-sided character 
and intellect”. But even had they no value as piéces 
justificatives to the biography of a writer who unques- 
tionably deserved one, these letters would be well worth 
publishing for their delightful freshness, the topics dealt 
with, and their unmistakable literary quality. True 
the range of interest is not so comprehensive as in the 
classic examples of the epistolary style—Walpole, Gray, 
Cowper, Lamb--the two first of whom by a magic 
harmony between mind and pen have, as Madame de 
Sévigné did, made history out of the postbag and litera- 
ture out of both; but compared with two recent pub- 
lications, the letters of Arnold and of Stevenson, Green’s 
correspondence is superior to the first and not inferior to 
the second. And if there is less of the purely literary 
element with which Stevenson is saturated there is more 
sheer thought. As is only natural the early letters betray 
a slightly forced note, a straining after effect due simply 
to youth and immaturity of power, but it is surprising 
how soon the alloy of stiffness, pedantry, artificiality 
and boyish ‘‘ cockiness” is sloughed off and in its place 
comes a grace and ease, a spontaneity and humour, a 
gaiety and earnestness, a racy vigour which reveal the 
genuine touch of genius. They are real letters ; the writer 
scribbles ; he does not compose with one eye on his 
friend and the other on a coming audience ; he speaks 
straight out amid the audible splutter of the pen ; and 
the writer is a personality. The fire, the picturesque- 
ness, the felicity of simple yet ardent phrase which 
carried The Short History into numerous editions are all 
here: and not even when Green might have reason- 
ably supposed that the public would some day be 
interested in his correspondence is there any attempt to 
pose at fine writing for fine writing’s sake, ‘‘ You're a 
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jolly vivid man, as vivid as lightning” Tennyson said 
to him. Exactly. The letters are the letters above all 
of a jolly, vivid man. In one respect alone are they 
disappointing. On the Oxford which was being re- 
made between 1854 and 1880 they throw no helpful 
light. Green entered Jesus College in 1855 asa scholar 
and he left it with a pass degree and without regret. 
For Oxford city he retained to the end a passionate 
regard ; of Oxford dons and the University as an organ 
of education he apparently maintained throughout life 
almost a Gibbonian contempt. That he never under- 
stood the new Oxford, that the new Oxford did 
not understand him till too late is of course deplorable, 
but it would not be difficult to show that in this 
perhaps alone his attitude was consistently unfair, his 
point of view limited and singularly blind to the signi- 
ficance of those momentous years between 1860 and 
1880—which closed one epoch and opened another. 

It is more pleasant,and profitable to linger over and 
summarise the numerous other interests into which 
Green’s correspondence shows he flung himself with 
passionate energy. Considering his wretched health 
the scope of his intellectual activity, of his positive 
achievement is most striking ; and in these pages the 
stages of his intellectual development and ambitions, 
the influence of men books and events on a mind both 
assimilative and critical, the evolution of his ideals and 
method in history can be traced with completeness and 
precision. From the first ‘‘ books were his passion ” ; 
born and brought up in an Oxford Tory and High- 
Church circle, a boy over whom the Magdalen of Routh 
cast the witchery of the beauty of the ancien régime, 
he rapidly adopted a pronounced liberalism in politics 
and theology. In religion his sympathies were 
with Stanley, Maurice and Jowett; his own con- 
victions were deep, his belief in the central truths 
of Christianity unshaken, but when he relinquished 
his clerical duties in 1869 he virtually declared 
himself an Independent who had frankly accepted 
fundamental principle of rationalism”—who 
desired ‘‘to force the Church of England either into 
open accordance with, or into open opposition to, the 
conclusions of reason, of science, and of historical 
criticism”. In politics too he was an Independent—a 
democrat with an inspiring belief in the efficacy of 
nationality, of English liberty and freedom as _historic- 
ally determined, of the value of municipal life and self- 
government—one to whom ‘‘a crowd of Florentines 
shouting themselves hoarse on their Piazza were a 
greater and a nobler thing than all the emperors that 
ever breathed”. The letters furnish a brilliant and 
stimulating commentary on the principles and ideas 
which students had already guessed lay behind his 
published work—the strategic eye for the great spiritual 
and mental forces of the Zeitgeist, the devotion to the 
ordered march of social and economic evolution, to 
geology and topography, to national literature as the 
leaven and expression of a people’s growth and char- 
acter. The abiding influence of ‘‘the great master” 
Stubbs and of Freeman can be traced in half a dozen 
directions ; not less apparent is his alienation from 
‘*the dead diplomacies ” of von Ranke, the science of 
states of Seeley, the worship of the individual which 
repelled him in Froude, Kingsley and Carlyle, from 
the ‘‘ Cesarism ” of Mommsen “‘ and such like’. Most 
important of all is the reiterated protest that a history 
must be *‘ readable ” (‘‘ ¢he thing I care about ”) ; that 
is to say if it is to be real history it must also be 
real literature. ‘‘I am wholly French on the ques- 
tion”, he wrote, ‘‘as I am on most literary questions”. 
If then he deliberately chose to be the historian of a 
people, it was because the object and the method were 
inspired by deep-rooted principles and a philosophy 
which temperament, study and experience had made a 
second nature. ‘I do think”, he says with admirable 
force, ‘‘ that what we want in history is to know which 
are the big facts and which the little ones”. And 
again: ‘‘if my plan is wrong then the book is wrong 
from beginning to end”, and here his alienation from 
Seeley’s theories is especially noticeable. For the two 
historical books which since 1880 have perhaps most 
profoundly influenced not merely the British public but 
the English-speaking race are the ‘‘ Short History” of 
the one, and the ‘‘ Expansion of England” of the other. 


As the letters then of an historian, no mere brilliant 
journalist, but one to whom the writing of history was 
a passion, a faith and a science this volume charming 
in itself opens up material for discussion quite beyond 
the space of a review. But it is of the man himself 
that they leave so memorable a portrait. Green had 
warm and distinguished friends. He deserved them. 
He stands revealed as an earnest, unflagging worker to 
whom life and its problems were a duty and a 
pleasure. Poverty and ill-health did not stunt the 
breadth of his creed of conduct, nor did success 
dim the clearness of his vision. ‘‘Grace of temper 
and beauty of tone”, he writes to Miss von Glehn 
‘are of the essence of life as they are of the essence of 
style . . . what seems tc me to grow fairer as life goes 
by is the love and peace and tenderness of it: not its 
wit and cleverness and grandeur of knowledge, grand 
as knowledge is, but just the laughter of little children 
and the friendship of friends and the cosy talk by the 
fireside and the sight of fiowers and the sound of 
music”. He faced the grim bewildering facts of 
humanity with a brave sanity and an unquenchable 
cheerfulness. Romping and mirth mingled alike for 
him with the petty and the squalid and the recurring 
deeps of despair, mingled with noble ideals of truth and 
right, manhood and womanhood. Unfailing courage, 
earnestness which inspired but never soured—that is the 
verdict which a reader will pronounce at the last page. 
From 1869 he knew that he ‘‘ sat on Charon’s pier” as 
Louis Stevenson did, and for fourteen years he battled 
with disease ; he did the best that he could ; he was 
profoundly conscious of his own shortcomings ; he was 
always willing to learn; indeed he died learning. 
Green the man was greater than Green the historian 
ever could have been, because to develop a noble cha- 
racter isa greater thing than to develop a noble intellect 
or write a series of masterpieces. The homage of the 
mind is due to the spirits who from the mountain tops in 
literature and art have enriched a generation ; but it is 
a finer achievement to have proved once more that the 
inscrutable mystery of death cannot rob a personality of 
its sovereign right to enrich the world with a more 
valuable and inspiring message, the message of life 
itself. 


A SCHOOLBOY POET. 


‘*The Testament of a Man Forbid.” By John 
Davidson. London: Grant Richards. igor. 6¢. 
‘*Selfs the Man.” By John Davidson. London: 
Grant Richards. 1901. 6s. 
R. JOHN DAVIDSON has had a vogue. The 
very young and enthusiastic bought his ‘‘ Fleet 
Street Eclogues ” and talked a good deal of nonsense 
about them years ago. Neither the enthusiasm nor 
the nonsense was unnatural ; for there was something 
young, fresh and very enthusiastic, if rather nonsensical, 
about most of Mr. Davidson’s earlier efforts. The 
‘*adventurous sun” which took heaven by storm, and 
the ‘‘loafer-burnished wall” were quoted largely as 
illustrative respectively of the poet’s burning imagina- 
tion and gift of realism. His ‘St. George for Merry 
England” choruses gave an easy refrain for the young 
patriot and happily there was nothing blatant in the 
youthful vigour of the poet-patrict’s zeal. In this class 
at least his verses deserved the ambiguous epithet 
harmless, and at this period of his development even 
the saner critics found promise in Mr. Davidson. They 
hoped that the great schoolboy would throw off the 
awkward gush of sentiment and grow perhaps into a 
clean writer of strenuous verse. 

For a little, in a negative way, the hope was ful- 
filled. Mr. Davidson committed no more blazing 
indiscretions, such as the ‘‘ Ballad of a Nun”, perhaps 
the worst poem that ever won notoriety. It was 
unreal and unpleasant; it was medical rather than 
poetic ; a vulgarly nasty contribution to a singularly 
jaundiced periodical of the decadents. Mr. Davidson 
has not again shown this unhappy side of the school- 
boy character. Morally he has saved himself ; but intel- 
lectually he has grown more and more of a schoolboy 
as his years have increased, with the exception of one 
lucid interval when he wrote a sensible, idiomatic trans- 
lation of a French poet, such a translation as one might 
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expect of a capable scholar with some poetic sympathy. 
Like too many of the poets of the time Mr. Davidson 
was ‘‘born glib”: poeta nascitur; and when he had 
expended his native glibness on the subjects which 
were nearest to his talent he decided, as most poets, 
great, little and minor have decided, that the time 
was come to do something big, strong, original. He 
fixed like Tennyson, and with not less disastrous 
result, onaplay. He called it ‘‘Self’s the Man”, and 
the big schoolboy is written in every line ; the apparent 
promise and the want of fulfilment. The ambition is 
beyond the capacity, the words too swollen for the 
thought, the machinery too complicated for the material. 
In the opening lines he has illustrated with singular 
happiness both the potential virtues and actual defects 
of the whole. The philosopher addresses the poet and 
is answered, 
Philadelphus. 

You prey on faded wardrobes ; and the rust 

Of ancient armour is your condiment : 

A vampire of archaic vocables, 

Extinct mythologies, and illicit lore, 

And general obsolescence : poet still 

Courageously and in contempt of time. 
Juntpert. 

And I know you, sir: a philosopher, 

One that has given in to fate ; that bows 

The knee to the inevitable ; ass 

Of the world’s old burden,. thought; and 

turnspit, wheeled 
To reason in a circle endlessly. 


Take the words, the phrases, by themselves and you 
find some of them excellent. ‘‘ Ass of the world’s old 
burden, thought” is good, if old. The two speeches, 
though the Saxon is Latinised out of them—usually a safe 
sign of artificial workmanship—are not lacking in ora- 
torical zest ; but the play has for theme the intrigues for 
a Lombard succession, at a date when passions were 
straight and simple. The hero has the philosophy of a 
Tamburlaine ; but in place of the sweep of Marlow's* 
verse, we have tortured phrases, smelling of oil; and 
in place of his stately plot a harlequinade of fantastic 
dodges. The stage directions are significant. The 
world has laughed at Mr. Bernard Shaw for developing 
stage directions till they are approximately as long as 
his plays; nevertheless they are mines of astute 
criticism. Mr. Davidson, lest his characters should 
not explain themselves, adds to the directions such 
fatuous comments as these: ‘‘Her face, almost 
expressionless, becomes exceedingly mobile when her 
attention is aroused”. ‘‘His presence makes the air: 
electric”. ‘‘ She wears a white robe girt with a belt of 
gold”. Yet the story is full of promise and possibility ; 
the conception of the characters original and strong ; 
the atmosphere, if not true, still specious; but the 
whole is so ‘‘doctored” and so decked with fussy 
appendages and affected manners that the earlier con- 
ceptions soon disappear into a labyrinth of conceits. - 

But we prefer the poet’s play to the poet’s testa- 
ment, and we fear by inference from the superscription 
that it is not his last. He has already written two, the 
first on vivisection, the second on nastiness in general. 
The testaments appear lengthy, but the appearance is 
deceptive. Twelve lines a page is the maximum, six 
the minimum, and in spite of the multitude of the pages 
the whole number of lines is not 300. The object of 
the testaments is more ambitious than of the play : they 
strive more aggressively for the strength which is Mr. 
Davidson’s chief weakness. In the pursuit of it he has 
an unfortunate trick, which is shared by Mr. Kipling, 
of reserving for culminating emphasis metaphors on 
subjects not usually bruited in public. Mr. Kipling’s 
metaphor, of which Stevenson also was unduly fond, is 
improper, Mr. Davidson’s is merely vulgar, though in 
one passage he combines the impropriety and the vul- 
garity with ghastly result. The intellectual and pre- 
cocious schoolboy is again apparent. Here is the 
testamental form of the dramatic sentiment we have 
quoted above: 

‘** Philosophy, the puzzling dupe who finds 
Astounding meanings in the universe, 
Commodiously secreted by himself.” 


To Mr. Davidson and other present poets, whom Mr. 


Davidson for all his years excels in youthfulness, should 
be commended Euclid’s axiom that the whole is greater 
than the part. With him the lines, the phrases, the 
words are much bigger than the whole. They are worked 
out for their own sake, independently of the central 
intention, as if the modern poet were hammering at the 
old problem of the Schoolmen: How many angels (or 
devils) could dance on the point of a needle? Thereby 
the point is rendered invisible and even its whereabouts 
doubtful. The ornaments are unessential ; the similes, 
metaphors, illustrations, which might have merit as 
separate sentences, become merely ludicrous in their 
setting. Religion, Art, Philosophy, God, Beauty and 
other small things are, so Mr. Davidson holds, 


** Only segments of the Spirit’s tail”. 


Beauty, it seems, is a tadpole which in due time, if we 
may adopt Mr. Davidson’s optimism and habit of 
mixing metaphor, will burgeon forth into a great and 
glorious frog. Artis lumped with it under the same 
trope, though in another passage we hear of its ‘‘ divine 
flatulence”. It would be unprofitable to follow further 
the new schoolboy realism. 


FAITH WITHOUT FORM. 


‘*Sermons on Faith and Doctrine.” By the late 
Benjamin Jowett. Edited by the Dean of Ripon. 
London: Murray. igor. 7s. 6d. 

aero directed to show young hearers—most of 
these discourses were preached at Balliol—that 

religion does not need faith and doctrine, beyond a 

belief in One above who is loving, just and true—so 

that even the reverent ‘‘ atheist” or ‘‘ materialist” is 
really a Christian—this third volume of Sermons is 
naturally (the contention being that religious differ- 
ences are not worth fighting about) sharply polemical. 

Christianity was to Jowett and his school inorganic, 

unecclesiastical, unmysterious, natural religion advanced 

a stage, and the Church with its creeds and claim of 

authority was still of the kindred of that Giant from 

whom Christian escaped, who ‘‘sits in his Cave’s 
mouth, grinning at pilgrims as they go by, and biting 
his nails because he cannot come at them”. Not that 

Jowett as giant-killer put on much armour of argument. 

Pin-pricks with a schoolgirl’s bodkin, and the solvent 

of a gentle acid plentifully poured in, sufficed, he con- 

sidered, to give its quietus to a great philosophic system 
which has swayed the conscience and met the needs of 
nineteen centuries of men, who would have found 
feeble guidance and consolation from a thin humani- 
tarian theism. Dr. Fremantle thinks that Jowett 
was before his age. But he belonged in fact to a 
now old-fashioned negative school. The dawning 
age is historical and textual. To Jowett the date of 
the Fourth Gospel is nothing more to Christianity than 
the authorship of the Iliad (p. 62), and man’s hope of 
immortality nowise bound up with the truth or falsity 
of the Resurrection (p. 321). The Bible ranks with 
the best thoughts of the best thinkers, an interesting 
collection of oriental writings to be placed first, probably, 
among the ‘‘ best hundred books”. Much of it is 
fiction founded upon fact, just as Christianity is fact 
founded largely upon fiction. But how largely is of 
little consequence. All that matters is the idea. Jowett 
believed in the Personality of the All-Father. But 
Christ’s union with Him is a moral one, and the only 
thing essential to religion is the worship of the attri- 
butes of truth, justice, and goodness. A few ideas, 
recurring in a narrow circle, are to displace the body 
of Catholic theology. Yet a deeper thinker would 
remember that truth, if ‘‘ simple”, is also extremely 
complex. Calmness of style, he himself shrewdly 
remarks, does not prove soundness of argument, and 
neither is the easiest handling of profound subjects 
necessarily the truest. It may need a volume to 
defend what can be criticised in a phrase. The 

Atonement, for example, cannot be dismissed with 

an ad populum, or ad juventutem, play on the word 

‘‘ satisfaction”. System and authority again enter 

as much into ethics as into theology. Morality 

may be quietly disintegrated into a few primal ideas, 
ethical codes scouted as tyranny and priestcraft, until 
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every fence and landmark of positive prohibition melts 
into a general haze. Burns scouted the application to 
himself of the Ten Commandments as bigotry, and 
“‘the younger gown There at Balliol” might possibly 
consider the college regulations wanting in ‘‘ simplicity”. 
“I think”, the Master confessed finally to his present 
editor, ‘“‘that we have been too much afraid of 
system ”’. 

The plain man who reads this book cannot help 
asking whether, the claims of “truth” being so 
paramount as they are said to be, it is only the 
orthodox who are bound by them. Jowett would have 
been the last to pretend that his teachings accorded 
with the formularies—whether taken sensu imponentis 
or in any other—subscription to which was a condition 
of the office he held. Among his auditors were many 
future candidates for the priesthood of the Church. 
What was his advice to them about subscribing ? 


THE CLEARING-HOUSE. 


** Clearing-Houses: their History, Methods and Ad- 
ministration.” By James G. Cannon. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1g01. 10s. 6d. 


) would obviously be a slow, cumbrous and costly 
process if all the commercial transactions of this 
country were settled, as they are supposed to be in 
theory, by the transfer of bullion from the debtor to the 


creditor. The passing about of pieces of paper repre- |- 


senting so much gold coin instead of the gold coin 
itself is a source of great economy, and in the balancing 
of the multiplicity of dealings as between individuals 
and bankers a still more important source of economy 
is found in what is called the clearing system, the 
essence of which consists in payment by ‘‘ set-off” or 
the ‘‘clearing” off of certain claims by counter-pre- 
sentation of other claims, leaving only a single balance 
to be settled by actual payment. When it is stated 
that the sum involved in a weekly clearing by the 
London Clearing-House ranges up to £220,000,000 or 
more, enough has no doubt been said to show how 
enormous is the volume of transactions and how im- 
possible business on any great scale would be without 
some such rigid system of simplification and reduction. 
To describe the procedure in detail would occupy much 
space. But one may say that it is eminently methodical, 
and so simple that the adjustment of mutual indebted- 
ness reaching perhaps 4 30,000,000 in a day is carried 
through in two short spells without anything worse than 
a deal of running about and shouting, due to the pres- 
sure at which the work must be done. The author 
of the work before us is a leading New York banker, 
and he is inclined to be contemptuous of London 
methods and to claim credit for his own countrymen 
for having taught English bankers “those details of 
clearing-house work which are at present so highly 
valued everywhere”. The practice in London has been 
traced back as far as 1775, whereas it was unknown in 
New York until 1853; and while it may be allowed, on 
Mr. Cannon’s own showing, that ‘‘ laboursaving devices 
and refinements of method” have been introduced into 
the American system, it would appear that where this 
system has advanced is in enlargements of the central 
idea, and details of everyday banking work. 

Great progress has certainly been made by the United 
States during the last decade or two in this matter of 
clearing-houses, and economists will find much profit in 
the study of Mr. Cannon’s chapters on the institutions of 
New York, Boston, Chicago and other leading centres. 
For he is a man of experience and when he confines his 
remarks to the methods which obtain in his own country, 
he is lucid, informing and interesting. In contrasting 
American with English clearing practice, however, the 
difference between the methods of banking in the two 
countries must not be forgotten. It has been pointed 
out before, that the increase in the number of American 
-clearing-house associations, and the extent of their 
transactions are not referable so much to the American 
willingness to embrace every economic arrangement as 
to the peculiarity of the country’s banking system. 
Currency conditions tell against simplification of 
clearings : and banks are very numerous but with- 


out branches, so that there is little internal clearing, 
as there is in English banks, by the cancellation of 
drafts on both sides of the books. Then America 
has nothing corresponding to our country cheque 
system. In London there is a daily clearing for 
drafts drawn upon banks throughout England and 
Wales. In America, in the absence of any central 
facility of this sort, it is usual for banks to forward 
cheques drawn upon one town to any town in the neigh- 
bourhood to which they may be making a remittance in 
the hope that the banker in this last may have occasion 
to remit to the place on which the cheque is drawn. 
Mr. Cannon recognises to the full the disadvantages, 
delays and costliness of this procedure, and he deals 
with the remedies which have been suggested, as for 
instance, the establishment at New York of a special 
clearing-house for all the banks east of Chicago and of 
another at Chicago for all country banks within a radius 
of 500 miles of that city. ‘Fo emphasise the inconveni- 
ence of existing methods, he writes an entertaining 
chapter on a typical journey of a country cheque 
remitted for a city account, and accompanies it with a 
graphic map. There is one branch at least of clearing- 
house work concerning which the United States may 
learn from us. 


THE DARK SIDE OF THE JESUITS. 


‘* A History of the Jesuits in England.” By the Rev. 
E. S. Taunton. London: Methuen. 1go1. 215. net. 


ly ETHELRED TAUNTON has already won 
his spurs as an ecclesiastical historian, with 
something of the spirit of a knight-errant fighting 
against abuses. ‘‘ The English Black Monks” was a 
notable book. Not the least striking point in it was 
one which prepared us to see it followed by a more 
notable supplement. It spoke with remarkable freedom 
of the Jesuit intrigues of Elizabeth’s day and witha 
very marked emphasis of the plots of Father Parsons. 
Now in a large octavo of over five hundred closely 
printed pages the learned Benedictine has presented us 
with a ‘‘ History of the Jesuits in England 1580-1773 ”. 

It is indeed a remarkable story which is unfolded. 
Known to a few, and long the battle-ground of inter- 
necine strife among Roman Catholic writers, the history 
of the Jesuit Mission in England during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. had still many dark places. It 
is not too much to say that by minute research and 
illuminative criticism Dom Taunton has thrown light 
upon the whole period, and has made a contribution of 
enduring value to the accurate knowledge of English 
history. It was not unlikely that his book would be 
attacked. In fact he himself reminds us that the fate 
of all those who write history not partial to the Jesuits 
is the same. Dodd was met by Constable and Hunter, 
Berington by Plowden; Lingard was denounced to 
Rome; Tierney’s work was stopped; and Father 
Morris, S.J. whose training was external to the society, 
was met by Father Zimmerman. ‘‘ History repeated 
itself lately” he quaintly adds—and we well know the 
reference—‘‘ and will probably do so in the immediate 
future ”. 

Already indeed it has been seen that the Jesuits do 
not sit tamely under this brilliant account of the 
methods of some of their leaders. Father Gerard has 
plunged into the fray to defend Garnet, the equivocator 
and farmer at whom Macbeth not obscurely hints : and 
we are bound to say that he has fared but ill at the 
hands of Dom Taunton. The controversy has been 
hot and strong. More no doubt will follow; but we 
do not think that, however great may be his respect 
for the aims and the work of the founders of Jesuitism, 
or however genuine may be his toleration to-day, any 
candid reader can fail to conclude, after reading this 
minute, powerful, and convincing investigation, that 
the case of the Jesuit plotters against Elizabeth is one 
that must henceforth be given up by all honest men. 
On certain details as well as on the general question of 
the prevalence of treason we must leave Dom Taunton 
to contend with Major Martin Hume. But in the main 
we are compelled to accept the testimony that he has 
collected, and to conclude with him that there was a 
broad distinction between the attitude of the Romanist 
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secular clergy in England and the Jesuit missionaries. 
‘The Jesuits, as a body, stood for the Catholic re- 
action, from first to last, a political expedient. The 
clergy, on the other hand, contented themselves with 
the cause of religion.” 

The main interest of the book centres round the life 
of the famous Robert Parsons, who from a Puritan 
became a Jesuit, still under the power of an intense 
craving for personal irresponsibility. How during long 
years of adroit disguise, masterful arrogance, bluff, 
and disingenuousness, he schemed for the revival of 
Roman power in England and the deposition if not the 
murder of Elizabeth, is here pitilessly set forth. The 
story, in spite of its savour, is ‘‘as good as a play ”— 
perhaps it may form a subject for a ‘‘ play unpleasant” by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. Some facts stand out very clearly 
—such as that Campion had no serious share in political 
intrigue, that Parsons, and those who followed him, 
accepted Philip II. as lawful King of England, and in a 
cold-blooded way calculated upon the death of Mary of 
Scotland to advance their cause, and urged the Spaniard 
to punish Elizabeth ‘‘this woman, hated of God and 
man”, that the Jesuits did their best to discourage 
‘knowledge and the higher studies” among the 
English Romanist clergy, that at the height of his 
power Parsons was ‘“‘ able to move some of the Sacred 
College, and even the Pope himself, as so many chess- 
men on the board of his schemes”, and finally that it 
was the policy of that arch-intriguer which utterly de- 
stroyed the chances of Roman Catholicism in England. 
Many of these statements have of course been bitterly 
attacked: but with regard to each of them Dom 
Taunton is well able to hold his own. 

Though the main thread is clearly followed through- 
out, there are many attractive side issues in the book 
and not a few points of social and ecclesiastical interest 
which will be new to most readers. It is quaint to find 
the difference between the English and the Roman 
fasting days (the English Prayer-book ordering the 
observance of several fasts which Romanists do not 
observe) leading to the arrest of a Jesuit. Alike in 
general and in detail Dom Taunton has written a re- 
markable and deeply interesting book. 


ANNUALS. 

The “ Sunday Magazine” (Isbister) wittingly or unwittingly 
appeals specially to women. Such subjects as “The Charities 
of Queens ”, “ Noble Women of Our Time” and “ In The Foot- 
steps of Florence Nightingale” find a natural place in its pages 
and are lightly and admirably treated. “Good Words” is a 
twin-volume, but as is the case with twins it is both like and 
unlike. “The Old House of Commons and the New”, “The 
Virgin Forests of the Parana” and “In Search of Rare 
Birds in the Broads” are the themes which appeal to its 
readers. Both the “Sunday Magazine” and “Good Words” 
are charmingly illustrated—a feature in which they are rivalled 
by their chief competitors “The Leisure Hour” and the 
“Sunday at Home” (Religious Tract Society, 7s. 6d. each) 
and the “ Quiver” (Cassell, 7s. 6d.). Some of the features of 
the “Leisure Hour”—that for instance on “ Disappearing 
London” and “The True Origin of the Australian Common- 
wealth” are both topical and in a way valuable. In the 
“Sunday at Home” there are various suggestive articles on 
“The Call of the New Century” and biographical sketches of 
the King and Queen, Bishop Creighton, Sir Arthur Cotton, 
Mrs. Gladstone and many other interesting personalities. The 
“Quiver” in addition to no less than five serial stories, has the 
usual abundant supply of religious essays and a serial account 
of “ The Life oan Work of the Redeemer” by Dr. Fairbairn 
under the title “ The Cross and Passion”. From Cassell & Co. 
we also receive “ Cassell’s Magazine” (8s.)—none the less a 
family attraction because the word “Family” has been 
dropped from the title. The volume contains both “ Kim” 
and “The Giant’s Gate” and the pictures include some 
charming Rembrandt photogravure plates. “Cassell’s Satur- 
day Journal” makes a more substantial volume than any 
one of those just mentioned, but it belongs rather to the snip- 
pets order and has not the advantage of illustrations. It is 
entertaining and informing in a tit-bitty way—that is to say in 
the least intellectual way possible. 

At the head of the Annuals for the young still stands the 
“ Boy’s Own Paper” (Religious Tract Society) with its capital 
and manly stories, its excellent illustrations, coloured and other, 
and its instructive essays and touches of quaint humour, but 
the “Boy’s Own” is run hard by “Chums” (Cassell) which 
maintains the high level at which it started. Both are so good 
in their way that differences in taste alone can decide the choice 


between them. The chief difference between them is perhaps 
that “Chums” is a trifle more sensational than the “ Boy’s 
Own”. A worthy companion of the latter is the “ Girl’s Own”, 
the continued success of which is the more noteworthy in that 
it is so much more difficult to provide interesting literature for 
girls than for boys. A welcome new comer is the first annual 
volume of “Boys of Our Empire” (Melrose)—a vigorous, 
healthy and on the whole admirable productioa which should 
do something to clip the obtrusive wings of certain popular so- 
called comics. In connexion with “ Boys of Our Empire” a 
Boy’s Empire League has been started to promote and 
strengthen a worthy imperial spirit in British boys all the world 
over. “ Young England” (Sunday School Union, 5s.) completes 
its 22nd year, and is to be congratulated on the fact that 
the present volume is one of its best. A long serial by Mr. 
Albert Lee describes the adventures of “The Emperor's 
Trumpeter” during the Napoleonic wars, and in a series of 
popular sketches the Rev. E. E. Bradford, assisted by a 
master of the school treated, gives an account of life at the 
great public schools. 

The “ Century ” for May to October (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) is as 
full as ever of descriptive essays, historical and topical articles, 
good fiction and capital illustrations. Like the “Century ” 
the latest volume of “ The Traveller” is not an annual—it is as 
a matter of fact a quarterly—but it appears in time to take its 
place among the gift books of the season. “The Traveller” 
appeals not only to those “for whom the world is a play- 
ground” but to others who are in search of health or informa- 
tion concerning historic places or scenery of surpassing beauty. 
For a paper with a specific purpose “ The Traveller” is ideal, 
and the present volume will set many whose lives are in 
populous places pent longing to get away to the spots so fully 
illustrated in its pages. 

We have also received both in boards and cloth “Sunday ” 
(Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., 3s. and $s.), which shows as 
much pains to maintain a high level in the interests of the very 
young as is taken in the magazines for older people, and “St. 
Nicholas” (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) the well-known American 
magazine for young folks. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The legendary lore of Christian art has been treated fully in 
a work by Mrs. Arthur Bell, who has sought to bring the 
subject into touch with modern research. It is hoped that this 
book, which Messrs. Bell and Son will issue in about a week’s 
time, will be found useful not only by the art student but also 
by the teacher and by all who are interested in the study of 
religious iconography. With two additional volumes dealing 
with the holy men of later periods notices will be included of 
some 700 men and women whose names claim recognition on 
account both of the veneration in which they have been held 
and of the representations of them in art. Practically Mrs. 
Bell has taken up the subject where Mrs. Jameson left off some 
fifty years ago. Of course a great feature of the publication 
will be the illustrations which will embrace examples from the 
period of Cimabue and Giotto to that of Madox Brown, Burne- 
Jones, Holman Hunt and Fritz von Uhde. To Lord Ronald 
Gower’s “ The Tower of London in Norman, Plantagenet, and 
Tudor Times”, which Messrs. Bell have nearly ready, there is 
to be added a volume by the same author telling the story of 
the fortress in the Stuart and Hanoverian periods. The two 
volumes are to be embellished with illustrations taken from the 
building itself and by reproductions of a series of views and 
scenes chosen with the idea of enabling the reader to appreciate 
more vividly the dramatic significance of the theme. Messrs. 
Bell will issue very shortly a new volume of “ The Great Crafts- 
man Series”. The subject is Peter Vischer, the Nuremberg 
bronze-founder, the writer being Mr. Cecil Headlam. 


In the opening lines of his tribute “In memory of W. V.”, 
which Messrs. Dent have in the press, Mr. William Canton 
writes :—“I wish to leave a brief memorial of Winifred’s little 
life, and so complete the book which has made her the child ot 
so many households besides our own.” Among other volumes 
Messrs. Dent will issue almost immediately “Old Songs for 
Young England ”, harmonised by Clarence Forsythe and deco- 
rated in colour by B. Ostertag; “Stories from Morte 
D’Arthur”, by Beatrice F. Clay, illustrated by Catherine E. 
Hughes ; “ Stories of the Tuscan Artists ”, by Albinia Wherry, 
a sumptuously illustrated art book; and “Saints of Italy” 
legends retold for children by Ella Noyes, illustrated by Dora 
Noyes after Fra Angelico and other old masters. For the 
“ Temple Classics” Mr. T. Okey whose name if we mistake not 
is an honoured one in connexion with the Toynbee Travellers’ 
Club, has translated Dante’s “ Purgatorio”, the text being 
revised by Dr. Oelsner and the “arguments” by the Rev. 
Philip Wicksteed, M.A. 

Professor Harrison Moore, of Melbourne University, whose 
study of “ The Commonwealth of Australia” Mr. Murray will 
probably issue in December, treats of the sources of the laws 
and institutions of the colonies, of the history of the Federation 
movement, of the nature and authority of the Federal Common- 
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wealth, and of the constitution of the Commonwealth. During 
the present month Mr. Murray will publish a teachers’ edition 
of Stanley’s “ Life of Arnold”, with a preface by Sir Joshua 
Fitch, LL.D., a work which has been set by the Board of Edu- 
cation for the Elementary Teachers’ Certificate 1902. Mr. 
Harry de Windt’s “Finland as It Is”, a work having regard 
to the future of the country as well as to its present condi- 
tion; a volume of essays towards a constructive policy of 
“National Education”, edited by Laurie Magnus, M.A.; a 
primer by Professor Newcomb on “The Fixed Stars”, Mr. 
John Ward’s “ Greek Coins and their Parent Cities”, and a 
book by the same author on“ The Sacred Beetle: Egyptian 
Scarabs in Art and History”, are all promised during the next 
fortnight by Mr. Murray. 

_The social life and manners of the eighteenth century as 
pictured in the memoirs of Casanova have been given a new 
setting in two volumes which Messrs. Chapman and Hall have 
in preparation, the editor of which has dispensed with the long 
string of dubious personal anecdotes that have hitherto some- 
what obscured the historical importance of the autobiography. 
Literary and anecdotal interest attaches to Count de la Garde- 
Chambona’s “ Recollections of the Congress of Vienna (1814- 
1815)”. These recollections as edited by Count Fleury have 
by the French editor’s desire heen entrusted for translation to 
the author of “An Englishman in Paris”, and they will be 
issued shortly by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, who also announce 
in “ A Cape Housekeeper’s Diary” by Hildagonda J. Duckitt a 
book designed for the every-day use of residents or prospective 
settlers in South Africa. 

Volume IV. of Mr. Nutt’s “Arthurian Romances unrepre- 
sented in Malory ” will be devoted to “ Morien”, which has been 
translated for the first time from the original Dutch by Jessie L. 
Weston. Miss Edith Rickert, in translating seven “lais” of 
Marie de France has placed at the disposal of the English 
reader the bulk of the work of one who is regarded as the most 
charming and popular writer of short stories in the twelfth 
century. Considerable pains have been taken to make the 
introduction serviceable on a number of disputed points. Mr. 
Nutt has also in the press a reprint of the first English version 
of “The Pleasaunt Historie of Lazarillo de Tormes” (David 
Rowland’s) edited by Dr. Oelsner ; and a history by Murray A. 
Potter, of Harvard, of the genesis and use of the theme of 
“Sohrab and Rustem ” in literature and tradition. 

Mr. Albert Chevalier’s “ Before I Forget: Being the Auto- 
biography of a Chevalier d’Industrie”, is to be issued imme- 
diately by Mr. Fisher Unwin. From the Unwin press we are 
promised very shortly Mr. Harry Furniss’ “Confessions of a 
Caricaturist”, Professor Villari’s “ Barbarian Invasion of Italy”, 
a portfolio on “Indonesian Art” by C. M. Pleyte, whose 
general view of the ancient and modern art of the Malay 
Archipelago has been revised by Mr. C. H. Read ; and “ The 
Collected Poems of Mary F. Robinson”. 

Captain Cortlandt Gordon Mackenzie, R.A., an officer who 
survived the horrors of Magersfontein to fall a victim to the 
even more deadly enteric at De Aar, left a work which Messrs. 
Longmans are about to issue under the title of “ Notes for 
Hunting-men”. Captain Mackenzie was known in the world 
of sport as “Corty”. ‘To this memento his friend Captain 
Schofield has written an introduction. Messrs. Longmans are 
also to publish this month “ The Book of the Rifle”, by Major 
the Hon. T. F. Fremantle ; a study of the life and times of 
“Caroline the Illustrious, Queen-Consort of George II.”, by 
W. H. Wilkins, M.A.; a work on “The Oriental Club and 
Hanover Square”, by A. F. Baillie ; “‘ England and the Holy 
See”, an essay towards Reunion, by the Rector of Moreton-in- 
Marsh, with an introduction by Lord Halifax ; “The Catholic 
Church from Within”, for which Cardinal Vaughan has 
written an introduction; a second series of essays on the 
science of religion by the late Prof. Max Miiller; a book 
entitled “The Mind of a Child” by Ennis Richmond ; and a 
new novel “ The Failure of Success”, by Lady Mabel Howard. 

Mr. George Allen’s forthcoming books include one on “ The 
Early History of Venice from the Foundation to the Conquest 
of Constantinople, A.D. 1204” by F. C. Hodgson ; a humoristic 
“book for young people”, “Wonders in Monsterland” by 
E. D. Cuming; and two plays by Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Mr. Henry Frowde promises Professor Bryce’s “ Studies in 
History and Jurisprudence” ; two new volumes, edited by Dr. 
Gee, of the late Canon Dixon’s “ History of the Church of 
England from the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction ” ; and 
Asser’s “ Life of King Alfred”, together with the “Annals of 
St. Neot’s” erroneously ascribed to Asser, edited, with intro- 
duction and commentary, by W. H. Stevenson, M.A. 

In his “Bampton Lectures (1901)” which Messrs. Methuen 
have in the press Principal Robertson will set forth those 
efforts to ascertain the meaning of “The Kingdom of God” 
which have proved of guiding value to himself in the conduct 
of life. For the same publishers the Rev. E. H. Pearce, 
formerly an assistant master at the famous school, has compiled 
the “ Annals of Christ’s Hospital ”. 

_ Among the noteworthy features of the book-producing world 
in the last few months has been the appearance of three new 
(Comtinued on page x.) 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Mexico as | Saw It. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs 
and Sketches by the Author, and New Map of Mexico. One vol. crown 4to. 
21s. net. 


To the South Polar Regions. 


Expedition of 1898-1900. By LOUIS BERNACCHI, F.R.G.S. Fully 
Illustrated by Photographs taken by the Author. Maps, Plans, &c. 12s. net. 


The Hearts of Men. 


By H. FIELDING, Author of “The Soul of a People,” &c. One vol. 
demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


To the Mountains of the Moon. 


Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa and some little- 
known Regions Traversed by the Tanganyika Expedition in 1899 and 19:0. 
By J. E. S. MOORE, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown gto. with numerous Illustrations 
and Maps, 21s. net. 


From the Cape to Cairo.. 


The First Traverse of Africa from South to Northh By EWART S. 
GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP. Fully Illustrated by Drawings 
by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches made by E. S. Grogan), Original 
Drawings by E. S. Grogan, Photographs and Photogravure Portraits of the 
Authors, Maps, &c. 1 vol. crown 4to. 21s. net. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
In Spite of all. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of “‘ Donovan,” “ We Two,” &c. 6s. 


Farden Ha’. 


By JOANNA E. WOOD, Author of “‘ A Daughter of Witches,” &c. 6s. 


Straws in the Wind. 


By CARLTON DAWE, Author of “‘ The Yellow Man,” ‘‘A Bride of Japan, 
&e. 6s. 


The Little Saint of God. 


A Heroine of the Red Terror. By Lady FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME, 
Author of “ A Wandering Star," &c. 6s. 


The Call of the Future. 


By Mrs. BERTRAM TANQUERY, Author of “‘ Hoya Corney.” 6s. 


Flower and Thorn. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of ‘‘ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” 
&e. 6s. 


The Marriage of Mr. Molyneux. 


By CECIL HEADLAM, Author of “The Story of Nuremberg,” &c. 6s. 


Poor Elisabeth. 


By M. HAMILTON, Author of ‘‘ The Dishonour of Frank Scott,” &c. 6s. 


Bloom or Blight. 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS, Author of “ The Thorn Bit.” 6s, 


Aylwin. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. New and Cheaper Edition, In 
1 vol., crown 8vo., with Introduction and Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


Bequeathed. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY. New and Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 
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FREEMANTLE & CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS and EDITIONS DE LUXE. 
THE OLD COURT SUBURB. 


By J. H. LEIGH HUNT. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Austin Dosson. 
With 120 Photogravure and other Illustrations by 
Herbert Railton, Edmund J. Sullivan, and C. A. Shepperson. 
2 vols, large square 8vo. £3 3s. net. 

Also a Large Paper Edition, 2 vols. price of which may be obtained from 


the Booksellers. 
A Special Illustrated Prospectus may be had on Application. 


THE TEMPEST. 

A Comedy by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Decorated throughout by ROBERT ANNING BELL. 
Small folio, cover in green and ane 6s. net; white cloth gilt, in box, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Large — Edition, fcap. folio, hand-n.ade paper, limited to 150 copies, 
each copy signed by the artist, price of which may be obtained 

Jrom the Booksellers. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S © 
DREAM. 


A New Edition designed expressly for Children, 
With numerous Illustrations and an Introduction ly 
Mrs. HERBERT RAILTON, 
Author and Illustrator of that charming book for children entitled “ Lily 
: and the Lift.” 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 4to. 5s. net. 


A NEW NOVEL BY AN INDIAN LADY, 
Dealing with the Life and Romance of Indian Women, 


LOVE AND LIFE BEHIND 
THE PURDAH. 


By CORNELIA SORABJI. 

With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, an Introductory 

Note by the Marchioness of DUFFERIN and Ava, and a Letter 

to the Author from the Right Hon. Lord Hosnousg, K.C.S.I. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


POEMS,” by ALFRED LORD 
TENNYSON. 


With Illustrations from the Original Wood-blocks, and in many 
cases duplicates in Photogravure (from Photographs of the 
Original Drawing before the wood was cut), by MILLAIS, 
RosseTTI, and W. HOLMAN Hunt. Preface by Mr. JosePH 
PENNELL. Introduction by Mr. W. Hotman Hunr. 

Fcap. 4to. £1 1s. net. Large Paper Edition. 150 Copies. 


HISTORIC FAMILIES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Under the General Editorship of Mr. W. A. LINDSAY, 
Windsor Herald, K.C., M.A., J.P., D.L., Peerage Counsel. 


The House of Douglas. By the Right Hon. Sir 
MAXWELL, Bart. With numerous IIlustrations. Introduc- 
tion by the Editor. 2 vols. large 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


The House of Percy. By Geraip Brenan. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. large 8vo. £2 2s. net. (Ready in 
January, 1901.) Also a limited Large Paper Edition. 


TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 
By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, Coloured Title-page, Cover 
Design, and 14 Full-page Illustrations by Roper’ ANNING 
BELL, and an Introduction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. 


4 Large crown 8vo. art canvas, gilt top, 5s. net. 
too Copies only are bound in Vellum with Mr. ANNninG Betu's Design 
stamped in gold, the price of which may be obtained from the Booksellers. 


THE FAIRY TALES OF THE 
BROTHERS GRIMM. 


Including some of their best Coblin Stories. 
A new Translation by Mrs. EDGAR LUCAS. 
Illustrated with 100 Drawings by ARTHUR RACKHAM. With 
Title-page, and Cover Design lithographed in 
olours. 


Cloth, large square 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE MILITARY MAXIMS OF 
NAPOLEON. 


Translated by Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. C. D’AGUILAR, C.B. 
With an Introduction by the Author of ‘* An Absent-minded 
War,” and a Photogravure Portrait of Napoleon, from the 
celebrated painting by Vernet, now in the Tate Gallery. 
Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A Catalogue and special Illustrated Prospectuses will be sent post free 
to any address. 


FREEMANTLE & CO., 217 Piccadilly, W. 
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Messrs. LONGHANS & C0.’s List. 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Portraits and Illustrations. 
8vo. 16s, net. 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 


K.C.S.I. 


Author of ‘*The Annals of Rural Bengal,” ‘* The Old Missionary,” 
‘* A History of British India,” &c. 


By FRANCIS HENRY SKRINE, F.8.5. 
Late of H.M. India Civil Service. 


With 7 Photogravure Portraits and 9 other Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 


MARY RICH (1625-1678), 
COUNTESS OF WARWICK: 


Her Family and Friends. 
By CHARLOTTE FELL SMITH. 


*,.* This work is based upon a large mass of autobiographical 
material hitherto unpublished, and is illustrated by portraits from the 
collection of the Earl of Cork at Marston, the Earl of Leicester at 
Holkham, and from other collections, public and private, and also with 
three original drawings of Lees Priory by Mr. J. Walter West, 
A.R.W.S. 


MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE GREY, BART., 
C.C.B., 1799-1882. By CreiGuTon, D.D., late Bishop of London. 
With a Preface by Sir Epwarp Grey, Bart., M.P. With 3 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

*.* This is a reprint of a volume privately printed in 1884. Sir 
George Grey held various offices in the Ministries of Lord Melbourne, 
Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston, but he is chiefly remembered 
as Home Secretary during the Chartist troubles of 1848. 


HENRY SCHOMBERG KERR: Sailor 
and Jesuit. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwe.t-Scotr of Abbotsford. With 
2 Portraits and a Map of the Jesuit Mission on the Zambesi, Crown 8vo. 


6s. 6d. net. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT ON KING- 
GRAFT. From the Original Manuscript. With Reminiscences and Turkish 
Stories. By Sir J. Wittiam Wuirtatt, President of the British Chamber of 
Commetce of Turkey. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LAST ESSAYS. 


Science of Religion. By the 
Crown &vo. 5s. 
ConTEnTs.—Forgotten Bibles (1884)—Ancient Prayers—Indian Fables and 
Esoteric Buddhism (1893)—The Alleged Sojourn of Christ in India (1894)—The 
Kutho-Daw (1895)— Buddha’s Birth Place (1898)— Mohammedanism and 
Christianity (1894)—The Religions of China (1900) :—1. Confucianism ; 2. Taoism ; 
wy Buddhism and Christianity—The Parliament of Religions at Chicago (1894)— 
hy I am not an Agnostic (1894)—Is Man Immortal? 


THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON; and 
RICHARD THE SECOND: Two Critical Essays. By ReGinaLp RANKIN, 
M.A., late Exhibitioner of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Author of “A 
Subaltern’s Letters to His Wife,” &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


BIBLIA INNOCENTIUM. By J. W. Mackat., 
sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I1.: being the Story of 
God's Chosen People after the Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ upon Earth, 
written anew for Children. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The CATHOLIC CHURCH from WITHIN. 


With a Preface by His Eminence CarpinaL Vaucuan, Archbishop of West- 
minster. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


THE MIND OF A CHILD. By Eynis Ricu- 
monp, Author of “ Boyhood,” and “Through Boyhood, to Manhood.” 
Crow Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE VICAR AND HiS_ FRIENDS. By 


CunninGHaM Getxiz, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St. Mary’s, Barnstaple. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

‘* The book, asa whole, may not be one which young women will readily turn to, 
but once they get a hint of the amusing character of the chapters on love and 
marriage, the * Vicar and his Friends’ will be sure to be run upon at the libraries. 
More sedate people will find enjoyment in the discussion of a variety of graver 
subjects.” Scotsman, 


Seconp SerRIES—Essays on the 
Right Hon. F. Max Mi.ter, K.M. 


FICTION. 
THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. By Lady 


— Howarp, Author of ‘‘The Undoing of John Brewster.” Crown 
vo. 6s. 


THE TRAITOR’S WAY. By S. Levett-Yearts, 
Author of “‘ The Honour of Savelli,” ‘“‘ The Chevalier d’Auriac,” &c. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 
Fables. By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 


*," This re-issue is bound in buckram, with gilt top, uniform with 
other volumes of the Author's works. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 
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firms of publishers, namely Mr. H. W. Bell, whose Unit 
Library is already familiar through persistent advertising, 
Messrs. Anthony Treherne, who seem to have a leaning to- 
wards the sporting element, and Messrs. Ginn and Co. the 
well-known educational publishers of the United States. 
Messrs. Ginn’s books which are far from being strangers to 
the British market, will henceforth, under the direction of Mr. 
F. J. Matheson, be issued in England direct, instead of, as 
hitherto, through an agency. 

To the volume of Oxford essays which Messrs. Macmillan 
announce for publication early in 1902, the contributors will 
include Dr. Stout, Dr. Rashdall, Dr. Bussell, and Mr. F. C. S. 
Schiller. For Messrs. Macmillan’s Modern Science Manuals 
Mr. Wm. Adgie has prepared a text-book on “ Modern Book- 
Keeping and Accounts”. The same house announces a work 
on “ Domestic Economy ” by Miss Ethel R. Lush, of Ipswich ; 
and a second edition of Professor W. K. Clifford’s “ Lectures 
and Essays” with biographical introduction by Sir F. Pollock. 

The late Canon Twells, who was one of the revisers of 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern” and a hymn-writer of con- 
siderable merit left a volume of “Sermons and Hymns” which 
Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton and Co. have nearly ready. 

An anonymous novel, “The Fall of Lord Paddockslea” 
which Mr. Heinemann is to issue next week is described by 
the publisher as “ an intimate representation of modern politics 
and political society”. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
announce “ The Correspondence of William Cowper” by Mr. 
Thomas Wright of Olney. Messrs. Adam and Charles Black 
who have prepared a delightful “Catalogue of the Works of 
Sir Walter Scott” will have ready shortly an illustrated work 
on Japan by Mr. Mortimer Menpes. A. Lincoln Green is the 
author of “ The End of an Epoch” an imaginative work which 
Messrs. Blackwood will publish. Messrs. Chatto have in hand 
an illustrated edition of Charles Reade’s most popular novel 
“ The Cloister and the Hearth”. Mr. Freemantle has in the 

ress a novel of Indian life by Miss Cornelia Sorabji with an 
introduction by the Marchioness of Dufferin. Messrs. Stevens 
have nearly ready “ The Lawyer’s Annual Library ”. 

Messrs. Chambers announce a departure with their “Journal”. 
The Christmas part will contain, as a supplement, some special 
coloured plates reproduced from early sketches by Sir John 
Millais, illustrating memories of the artist contributed by Mr. 
W. W. Fenn. The Christmas number of the “ Pall Mall 
Magazine” will contain an important literary article by Mr. W. 
Sharp dealing with the close relationship that has existed so 
— between Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Watts Dunton. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furness. Vol. XIII. TWELFTH NIGHT. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 18s. 
** Every instalment is of great value, and complete as regards the play onal 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Containing Notices of over 125,000 Places, with recent and authentic Informa- 
tion respecting every Portion of the Globe. New Revised Edition, with a 
Supplement. Thick Imperial 8vo. (pp. 2,636), handsomely half-bound morocco, 
42 108, 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOCY. 


New Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and brought up to 1gor. Thick 
imperial 8vo. (pp. 3,559), eaamnsnated half-bound morocco, £2 10s. 


A MANUAL OF COACHING. 


By Farrman ROoGERs. With numerous Full-page Illustrations, and 183 
Engravings in the Text. Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, £1 4s. net. 
“ The best book of its kind which has ever been published.”—Road. 
“ A marvel of thoroughness. Nothing has been overlooked, ee slighted.” 
Sportsman. 


Replete with information for amateurs." 


HISTORY OF AMERICA BEFORE COLUMBUS. 


Aecording to Documents and Approved Authors. 
By P. DE ROO. 


Vol. I AMERICAN ABORIGINES. Vol. Il. EUROPEAN IMMIGRANTS. 
Two vols. 8vo. mile tops, £1 10s, net. 


NEW MILITARY NOVELS. 
By GENERAL CHARLES KING. 
IN SPITE OF FOES: or, Ten Years’ Trial. With 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


RAYS DAUGHTER: a Story of Manila. With 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d 


A TROOPER GALAHAD. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3S. 6d. 


__. London : 36 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
Philadelphia : Washington Square. 


ISBISTER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON, HUMOROUS, GRACEFUL, 
VIRILE, AND ALTOGETHER DELIGHTFUL. 


NEIL MUNRO’S GREATEST ROMANCE. 
THE SHOES OF FORTUNE. By New Munro. Iilus- 


trated by A. S. Boyp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Glasgow Herald says:—‘ In incident, and stir, and movement, and in the 
diverse qualities covered by the word ‘ go, Mr. Neil Munro's new story must take 
a high place, if not the highest, among his writings. It is a genuine tale of 
adventure that never lags or hangs in the telling, and ever and anon stirs the blood 
and catches the breath.” 


THE SHOES OF FORTUNE. 
Author of “‘ John Splendid.” 

The Scotsman says: —‘‘There is no doubt that Mr. Neil Munro stands by 
himself among Scottish novelists, and that nobody exactly competes with his 
particular blend of qualities—sound scholarship, fine workmanship, audacity, dis- 
tinction, sheer eccentricity, and an all-pardoning grace. 


THE SHOES OF FORTUNE. By Nett Munro, 


Author of ‘‘ Gilian the Dreamer.” 
The Evening News says :—‘‘ If you wanta stirring tale, you have it here.” 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG. By CurisTaBer 


Coveripce. Illustrated by Frances Ewan. Price 6s. 
CHRISTOPHER HARE’S NEW NOVEL. 


HOW CYNTHIA WENT A MAYING: An Historical 


Romance. By CuristoPpHER Hare. Price 3s. 6d. 


By Nei Mvwro, 


Third Edition Now Ready. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS: as Marks of the Way 


of Life. By the Right Rev. Cosmo Gorpon Lana, Bishop of Stepney. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, price 6s. 


MEMORANDA PAULINA. Studies in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. By Rev. GeorGe Jackson, B.A., Author of “‘ The Table Talk of 
Jesus,” “ Judgment,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME OF BIOGRAPHY BY F. D. HOW. 


NOBLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME. By F. D. How, 
Author of ‘‘ Life of Bishop Walsham How,” “ Life of Bishop Selwyn,” &c. 
With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


*“GOOD WORDS.” Annual Volume, 1go1. Profusely 


Illustrated and handsomely bound, royal 8vo. full gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


‘“*THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE.” Annual Volume, rgor. 
Charmingly Illustrated, royal 8vo. full gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


ISBISTER and Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, London. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’s 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST.—JUST OUT. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF JEAN INCGELOW 


her EARLY FRIENDS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
= is pleasant to see this unassuming little memoir.” —A 


TWENTIETH EDITION. 


This revised edition contains an Appendix on the Articles, and considerably enlarged 
Notes on the Occasional Offices and the Ordinal. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK : Its History, Language, 


and Contents. By the REV. CANON EVAN DANIEL, M.A. Extra 
large crown 8vo. 700 pages, cloth boards, 6s. 
“So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof of the high merit of this 
treatise." —Guardian (second 


LAITY IN COUNCIL. Essays on Ecclesiastical 


and Social Problems. By Lay Members of the Anglican Communion. Demy 
8vo. cloth boards, 1os. 6d. 
“Worth reading as a guide to certain tendencies of opinion upon matters of vital 
importance to the Church.” —Church Review. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. HENRY TWELLS, M.A., 
Hon. Canon of Peterborough. By the Very REV. WILLIAM CLAVELD 
INGRAM, D.D., late Dean of Peterborough. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
“ We are glad to have this account of a man who was as exemplary in his life as 
he was able and accomplished.” sae 


MR. GORDON BROWNE'S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 


FAIRY. TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With 


Introduction by EDWARD CLODD, and numerous Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. Uniform with “Grimm's Fairy Tales,” &c. Large crown 8vo. 
extra cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


Uniform with the above. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR and his NOBLE 


KNIGHTS. Stories from SIR THOMAS MALORY’S Morte Darthur. By 
MARY MACLEOD. ~~" by PROFESSOR HALES. With Illus- 
trations from Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 
“* Truly beautiful. One of the most excellent gift-books of the year.” 
Literature. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
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SANDS & CO. 


MARY THE FIRST, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. By 
. M. Stone. An Unbiassed View of the Causes and Results of Events in 
Queen Mary’s Reign. Demy 8vo. handsomely bound, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ A vivid and interesting picture both of the Queen and her people.” 
Daily News. 
“‘ The author has brought wide reading and critical research to bear on the sub- 


ject.” — Scotsman. 
“The best history of Mary and her times that has yet appeared. ’—Bookman. 


THE LAND OF THE AMAZONS. By the late Baron 


pE SANTA ANNA Nery. Translated by G. Humruery, F.R.G.S. Liberally 
illustrated and conta ning a Map of ** The State of the Amazon,” and a very 
complete Index. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
FIRST EDITION, 10,0co. 


MEN v. DEVILS. By T. Kincston Crarke. IIlus- 
trated by J. Hassall. A striking Novel, containing startling revelations of 
Stock Exchange Practices. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PETER: A PARASITE. By E. M. Avsanesi, Author 


of ** The Blunder of an Innocent.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CONCERNING SOME FOOLS AND THEIR FOLLY. 


By Newton Sanpars. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A CLEVER CHARACTER SKETCH OF MARRIED LIFE UNDER 
TRYING CONDITIONS. 


THE MARRIAGE OF LAURENTIA. By Marte 
Havuttmont. Crown Svo. 6s. 
‘*In many respects remarkable, intensely emotional......alight and alive with 
passionate conviction.” —A thenaum. 
“It is weli worth reading.” St. James's Gazette. 
LENA LAIRD. By W. J. Latwray, Author of ‘‘ The 
Royal Academy : its U+es and Abuses.” Crown 53vo. 6s. 
“*We highly recommend this book.” —Queen. 
By the Rev. W. 


THE PLACE OF DREAMS. 
“Can be heartily recommended to all who appreciate finely written narratives of 


Barry, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
the supernatural.” —Zdoya's. 


THE CASE AND THE CURE. By Gertrupe Gorpon. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
** Clever and interesting.” —Scotsman. 
‘* Distinctly amusing and readable.”—/ewish Chronicle. 
Bright and unaffected. "—Oxtlook. 


THE SACRED PRECINCTS OF THE CLOSE. A 
Life in a Cathedral City. By Syoney Warpase. 


LONDON: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


| 
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BLACKIE’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW STORIES BY G. A. HENTY. 
WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA: A Tale 


of the South African War. With 12 full-page Illustrations by Witt1am Rainey, 
R.1L., and a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges. 6s. 


AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET: A 


Tale of the Mahratta War. With 12 full-page Illustrations by Wat Pacer, 
and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges. 6s. 


TO HERAT AND CABUL: A Story of the 


First Afghan War. With 8 Illustrations by M. SHecnon, and a 
Crown vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges. 5s. 


WITH BULLER IN NATAL; OR, A BORN 


LEADER. With 10 Illustrations by W. Raney, R.I., anda Map. Crown 
8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges. " 
“One of the most powerful of Mr. G. A. Henty’s annual instalments of boys’ 
books.” —Padl Mall Gazette. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


A GIRL OF GALWAY. With 8 full-page 


Illustrations by Joux H. Bacon. Crown &vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
BY CHARLES ROBINSON—WALTER JERROLD. 


NONSENSE, NONSENSE. With 28 pages 


in full colour, 36 pages in two colours, cover design and end papers by 
Cuarves Ropinson. Verses by WALTER JERROLD. Picture boards, cfoth 


back, 6s. 
BY STEWART-ORR—JOHN BRYMER. 


GAMMON AND SPINACH. Pictures by 


Stewart-Orr. Verses by JoHN Brymer. Cover design and 24 pages in 
full colour. Picture boards, 6s. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free on application. 


|“ London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


— — 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVELS. 


**ncommon and Fascinating.”—Srecraror. 


THE FIERY DAWN. By M.E. Coterince, 


Author of “‘ The King with Two Faces.” 6s. 

SPECTATOR: “‘ A novel from the pen of Miss Mary Coleridge is 
not an everyday occurrence, but an event to be marked with red chalk 
in the diary of the reviewer. ‘* The Fiery Dawn’ is steeped from end 
toend in the magic atmosphere of enchantment. The story has the 
glamour of a very beautiful and brilliant dream. We never remember 
to have encountered a book richer in engaging characters.” 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. ALFRED 


Sipewick, Author of “‘ The Inner Shrine.” 6s. [Second Impression. 


THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Hucu Bett. 6s. 


The Onlooker.—‘* Brimful of cleverness.” 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. By Mrs. 


Cuartes Bacot. With Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Standard.—‘‘ Everyone who appreciates a volume of well-bred political and 
social gossip ought to read Mrs. Bagot’s ‘ Links with the Past.’” 

Times.—‘‘ Mrs. Bagot has had all the advantages which a long life and the best 
society give to the memoir writer. Add to these an excellent memory, keen per- 
ceptions, and a decided gift of expression, and we have all the materials for a most 
pleasant fot pourri.” 

Yorkshire Post.— A treasury of anecdote and observation. It would be possible 
to fill many columns of a newspaper with tit-bits from this charming book.” 


MEMORIALS of the Very Rev. W. C. 


Lake, D.D., Dean of Durham, 1869-1894. Edited by KaTHarine Laks. 
Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. [Next week. 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. By Bernarp 


Ho.ianp. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A very remarkable book, eminently instructive. The 
newest political thought is addressed to the beginnings and the desirability of a 
complete transformation of the british Empire. They are not all dseamers and 
faddists, who commend the change and would hasten it. Of such is Mr. Bernard 
Holland, a man whose studies, whose sagacity, whose freedom froin the limitations 
of partisanship and the heats of controversy, entitle him to a respectful hearing 
whenever he speaks.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


have just opened their own branch office at the above address, under Mr. Frep J. 
MATHESON as their representative in London. Through this office all business for 
Great Britain and Ireland, the rest of Europe, and the British Colonies and 
possessions, with the exception of Canada, will now be conducted. Special facilities 
are given for the inspection of Messrs. Ginn & Company's publications by all 
interested in educational matters. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Attention is particularly called to the well-illustrated books for children designed 
to evoke an early interest in the study of history, geography, and plant and animal 
life. There is a variety of these books especially adapted for Christmas gifts and 
prizes. Among these are: 


THE JANE ANDREWS SERIES. 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE ON THE 
ROUND BALL THAT FLOATS IN THE AIR. 2s. 
ae ** Seven Little Sisters” illustrate the manners and customs of the young folk 
of as many races. 
EACH AND ALL: THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS PROVE 
THEIR SISTERHOOD. as. 
TEN BOYS WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM LONG 
AGO TO NOW. 2s. 
The experiences of ten lads here afford illustrations of the conditions of life in the 
various races at different stages of human progress. 


THE STORIES MOTHER NATURE TOLD HER CHILDREN. 
2s 


Descriptive stories of natural processes, such as coral building, the formation-of 
coal deposits and the growth of grain. 


_ THE STORIES OF MY FOUR FRIENDS. 2s. 


Natural changes related by each of the four seasons personified for that purpose. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS. 2s. 


Class games thoroughly illustrating the uses of geography. 


THE WILLIAM J. LONG SERIES. 


Charming stories of animal life told by one thoroughly familiar with his subjecd 
and the point of view of children. 


WAYS OF WOOD FOLK. 2s. 

WILDERNESS WAYS. 2s. 

SECRETS OF THE WOODS. 2s. 

FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE. G.F. ATkKINson. 2s. 6d. 


Richly illustrated, realistic descriptions of plant life and plant work. 
WIGWAM STORIES. Mary C. Jupp. 3s. Descriptive of the 
various Tribes of Red Men, their customs, traditions and myths, and their 
conditions of life to-day. 
SHORT STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. A. F. 


LAISDELL. 1s. 6d. 
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“LINESMAN'S” BOOK ON THE WAR 


THE SECOND IMPRESSION OF 

“lL INESMAN’S” Book, WORDS BY AN 

EYE-WITNESS: the Struggie 

in Natal, is NOW READY, the First 

Impression having been exhausted on 
day of publication. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CECIL RHODES: a Study of a Career. 


By Howarp HENSMAN, Author of ** A History of Rhodesia.” 


With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 
[ Shortly. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


TENNYSON. By Awnprew Lane. 


** All who read Tennyson......will be grateful for Mr. Lang's admirable survey of 
the master He has done worders in his limited space."—A thenaum. 


SECOND EDITION AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


TENNYSON. By Anprew Lance. 


Being the New Volume of ‘* Modern English Writers.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
* All is delightsome reading and compact of the talent of Mr. Lang.” 
Morning Post. 


SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


SEPOY GENERALS: \vellington to 
Roberts. By G. W. Forrest, C.I.E., Ex-Director of Records, 
Government of India. With Portraits, crown 8vo. 6s. 

SuMMARY OF CoNTENTS.— Duke of Wellington—Sir David Baird 


—Sir Herbert B. Edwardes Sir Charles Napier—Sir Thomas Munro | 


—Sir William Lockhart—Sir Donald Stewart—General John Jacob— 
Earl Roberts. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
A PALACE OF DREAMS, and other 
Verse. By ADA BARTRICK BAKER. Crown 8vo. §s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A LEADER OF LIGHT HORSE: 
Life of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. By Captain L. J. TRorrer. 
With a Portrait and 2 Maps, demy 8vo. 16s. 


** The life story of a very remarkable man."—Sfectator. 

“* The book is one of thrilling interest." —Guardian. 

“*The book is one of absorbing interest, whether to soldiers or civilians.” 
Daily Mail. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE END OF AN EPOCH. Being 


the Personal Narrative of Adam Godwin, the Survivor. By 
A. LINCOLN GREEN. 


A MAN OF DEVON. By Joun Sinjony. 


JOE WILSON AND HIS MATES. 


By HeENkyY Lawson, Author of ‘*The Country I Come 


From,” &c. 
THE MOST FAMOUS LOBA. By 


NELLIE K. BLIssetr. 


CEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. In io 


Vols. gilt top, demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net each. With Photogravure 
Frontispieces, from Drawings by WiLL1AM HATHERELL, 
Epcar Bunpy, R.I., ByAM SHAw, R.I., CLaup A. SHEPPER- 


son, R.I., A. A. VAN ANnROooy, E. J. SULLIVAN, Max Cowper, 


and MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 


THE WARWICK EDITION. 
Vols. 4 x 63. 

Cloth limp, gilt top, 2s. net per volume. 

Imitation leather limp, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 
Leather limp, gilt top, with Book-marker, 3s. net per volume. 
Half vellum cloth sides, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 

*,* These Editions may be had in various styles of extra 
Bindings for presentation. 


In 12 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


SEELEY AND 60.5 LIST. 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. No. 42. 


MEDIZVAL LONDON. By the Rev. Canon 
Bennam, D.D., and Cuaxies Weicu, F.S.A., Librarian to the Corporation 
of London. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 4 Plates printed in Colour, 
and many other Illustrations. 5s. net ; or in cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

NOW READY, crown &vo. 6s. 


By A, H. Cuurcu, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy of 
Arts. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

‘It is impossible to speak too highly of the successful way in which Professor 

Church has treated his subject.” —A thenwume. 
NOW_ READY. 

WIDOW WILEY, and Some Other Old Folk. By 
Brown Linner. With 20 Hlustrations, mostiy Photographed from Life by 
the Authur. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

** A literary and artistic pearl of great price......The actual people and scenes 
described are reproduced by the same artistic sou! and hand that has written them 
down for us. And what delightful writing it is—restrained, humorous, thoughtful.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
OLD BLACKFRIARS. In the Days of Van Dyck. 


A Story by Bearric—E MarsHatt, Author of “ The Life of Emma 
Marshall,” &c. With 8 Illustrations, crown &vo. 5s. 


SACHARISSA. Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, 
Countess of Sunderland. By Mrs. Henry Apy. Cheaper Edition. With 
5 Portraits. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. 
A delightful book.”"— add Madi Gazette. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

MADAME: a Life of Henrietta, Daughter of 
Charles I. and Duchess of Orleans. By Mrs. Henry Apy. Second Edition. 
With 5 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. od. 

**The Merry Monarch’s lively and entertaining epistles to his sister, as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the social life of the seventeenth century, are probably 
unsurpassed save by Pepys’ wonderful Diary.” —Daily News. 

CHEAP EDITION. 


GENERAL JOHN JACOB, Commandant of the 
Sind Irregular Horse and Founder of Jacobabad. By ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. With many IIlustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

** Tacob of Jacob’s Horse was an ideal organiser and leader of irregular cavalry. 

In South Afsica to-day he would be hunting the Boers as they never have been 


hunted.” —Pad? Mall Gazette. 
IN THE DAYS OF THE DRAGONS. Talks with 


Boys on Some Subjects of Interest to them. By the Rev. E. C. Dawson, 
Author of ‘* The Life of Bishop Hannington.” 1s. 
“Sound and practical...... Written with a spirit and verve that will commend it to 
young readers." — Scotsman. 


London: SEELEY « Cv., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. Price 6s. 


Punch says :—‘‘ Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close.” 


Vanity Fair says :—“* An unusually able volume...,..a creepy, clever volume.” 
DROSS. By Harotp Tremayne. Price 6s. 
The Westminster Gazette says:—‘' A daring idea is well carried out...... The 


book is more than readable, a:.d we look for Mr. Tremayne’s next with interest.” 
The People says :—‘* A book to be read by men and women of the world.” 
The Western Morning News says:—‘‘ As a literary work it is one of great 
daring and equal excellence.” 


“MAD” LORRIMER. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ They breathe a breezy atmosphere suggestive of 
open air and sturdy constitutions.’ 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. By Marvin 


Dana. Price 3s. 6d. 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessir. 


By Finch Mason. 


Price 6s. 

THE RANEE’S RUBIES. By Dr. HELEN 
Bourcuier. Price 6s. 

TATTY. By Peter Fraser. Price 6s. 


5 
LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 
Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG 
Containing nearly 100 Original Illustrations by the famous Cat Artist, and 
Contributions from many Literary Celebrities, including T. P. O'Connor, 
Justin McCartuy, Fraxx T. BuLLeEN, HERMAN MERIVALE, Lapy Ban- 
CROFT, ADRIAN Ross, Sir Wittiam INGRAM, Bart., &c. Price 1s. 


THREE OCTOBERS: a Political Philippic. By 


Ronatp Howe. Price 1s. 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. 


Price 1s. 


By Sipney Dark. 
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